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IDECENCY 


Teove are many reasons why The 
Chicago Daily News has more than a 


million reader-friends. But these reasons, 
as much as they may differ one from 


another, are all related to a single quality. 


It is an attribute we desire in our public 
servants—our wives—our husbands—our 
children—our business establishments— 
our acquaintances. This quality's name is 


DECENCY. 


The good thinking, good morals and good 
manners of The Daily News have attracted 
to it the key-audience in the city of its 
publication. The Daily News is a home 
newspaper read thoroughly and thought- 
fully in the home-environment. 


And home-environment is the preferred 
environment for advertising. There is no 
question about that! 


_THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS | 


For 67 Years Chicago's HOME Newspaper 
Its Place in the Home Is One of 
Respect and Trust 


DAILY NEWS PLAZA: 400 West Madison Street. CHICAGO 
DETROIT OFFICE: 7-218 General Motors Building 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 9 Rockefeller Plaea 
SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE: Hobart Building 
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Dr OPHET 
oo - AT HOME! 


C. PETERMAN was the sort of sports 
reporter every youngster wants to be. An 
insider among insiders, he kept a young 
man’s interest in sports, liked people, relished 
his job, wrote a readable and colorful column 
that won him tens of thousands of friends. 

When Pearl Harbor happened, and the 
young men left sports for more serious 
pursuits, Cy was restless and unhappy. Too 
old for active service, he at last wangled a 
uniform and armband as an accredited 
correspondent. And after a brief spell in 
England, he was sent to Africa. 

In Tunisia, Cy passed up the brass 
hats, the stratospheric strategy, the military 
master-minding. He trailed along with the 
kids from Olney and Chestnut Hill, marched 
and lived with them, spelled their names, 
wrote their stories, produced some of the 


most readable reporting of the war, helped 
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home morale to a new high, won further 
kudos for himself and The Inquirer. 

Now the ancient Poor Richard Club, 
composed of representative Philadelphia 
business men, has seen fit to honor Cy 
Peterman with its Distinguished Service 
Medal... an honor shared in past years by 
Pearl Buck, Westbrook Pegler, Henry Luce, 
Raymond Gram Swing, Quentin Reynolds 
and a few others .. . for “ability as a reporter 
over a period of many years.” Coming from 
people who have known his work both well 
and long, no recognition could mean more 


to Cy, or to his readers and friends. 


B.« of the amazing advertising gains 
and unparalleled productivity of The Inquirer 
this year...are the years of good work and 
unselfish skill on the part of many reporters 


—not all as well known or prominent as 
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Silver Medal awarded by the 
Poor Richard Club of Philadelphia 


for “Distinguished Service” 





Cy Peterman, but all collectively “best in 
their class.” Doing a good job well day in and 
day out, they have enlisted for The Inquirer 
the interests of the people who mean the 
most in Philadelphia, built the trust and 
confidence that get action for every agate 
line, put the power and the profit in the paid 
space. If you are not privileged to live in 
Philadelphia, you may not experience the 


excellence of The Inquirer as a newspaper 


... but the linage records leave no doubt of 


its potency as a medium. 
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FROM 33rd TO 12th PLACE IN 
GENERAL ADVERTISING AMONG THE 
“FIRST FIFTY’? MORNING NEWSPAPERS 


ITHIN sixteen months, the _ two things: First, that advertisers 
“First Fifty’ report of Media are appreciative of the handsome 
Records discloses that The Detroit opportunity offered by the amaz- 
Free Press has moved up from _ ing growth of the Detroit market, 
33rd place in General Advertis- | and Second, that The Free Press 
ing to 12th place among morning __ is doing an outstanding job as the 
newspapers. only morning newspaper in the 
Detroit trading area, whose popu- 

This report of progress suggests lation is now 2,776,000. 


The Detroit Free Press 


STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY, Inc., Nat'l Representatives 
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1 Out of Every 3 Important Business Executives 
Reads The New York Times Regularly 


Business executives with important responsibilities must keep themselves well- aT 

pH 
: . the 
informed these days. War developments, government regulations, tax measures, the ia the 
ty the 
labor situation and scores of constantly changing topics in the news directly affect Repo 
te See 
. . o new 
their business day by day, almost hour by hour. ng ac 
ieir ne 
° - ° ad ref 
Therefore, more than ever they want news that is accurate, reliable and com- Repot 
sed th 
, - . ecount, 
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2,075 business executives who replied to a recent nation-wide survey conducted by the - Ww 


Fron 
Recording and Statistical Corporation. 34.4% indicated that they read The New York a 

publis 
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Times regularly. have ct 
The 
The study included not only top officials of large organizations, but intermediate eo 
company executives, such as department heads, assistant managers, superintendents, and tonal 
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The result signifies again how deeply The Times penetrates into the economic 
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N THREE short paragraphs, here is 
the net of newspaper selling effort 
in the national field. They’re reports 
» the home office: 


Report No. 1: “Tom Jones, space buyer at 
je Seemore Agency, informs us there will be 
newspaper activity on the Georgeous Pud- 
ing account this year. They are renewing 
4eir network radio show on a 52-week basis, 
ad reportedly will spend about $2,000,000.” 
Report No. 2: “Magazines only are being 
sed this year on the Jolly Roger Coffee 
scount, according to the Hoey Agency. They 
vill use a series of color pages in a list of 
veeklies at a cost of some $1,500,000. We 
an chalk this one off the active list.” 

Report No. 3: “The Zilch Insect Powder ac- 
ount is releasing a schedule of 1,112 lines and 
lave tentatively selected our competition. Get 
2 touch immediately with all local factors and 
lave them go to bat for us. We are putting 
orth every effort from this end to change the 
st. Wire us if you can help.” 


From an experience of 18 years of 
intimate contact with major market 
publishers, on the one hand, and ad- 
vertisers and agencies, on the other, I 
have come to this conclusion: 

The newspapers of America—the 
most powerful medium of sales promo- 
tion—are without benefit of creative 
representation in this field called na- 
tional advertising. 


No Sustaining Force 

As one agency media director has 
put it: “There is no organized selling 
of the medium—no presentation of 
newspapers as a national mediwm—no 
force at work to hold and develop 
present accounts, which are free to 
g unrestrained into other media, 
with strong forces attracting them 
there constantly.” 

Unfortunately, newspapers have 
wen so occupied with their own 
‘ivil” war that they have lost sight of 
the more important conflict going on 
about them. While they have been 

ggling against each other for bet- 
ter percentage shares of a rapidly 
timinishing newspaper dollar, compet- 
tive media have assailed them fron- 
illy and with devastating effect. 

Now, newspaper publishers are 
aed with a new threat. Radio has 
lecided to initiate a drive on retail. 
Howard this end, about 300 stations 
lave subscribed to a fund of $125,000 
0 establish the radio medium as the 

ost effective for promotion of retail 
ores, particularly department stores. 

Radio has decided that it is entitled 
0a greater share of automotive busi- 
fss. Not the gasolines and oils, which 
kdio has already largely taken from 
ne newspaper medium, but the new 
at business on which it is expected 
here will be substantial releases after 
he war, 

Of course, within the past several 

onths the newspaper medium has 

*n enjoying a fair degree of increase 
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Are Daily Newspapers Today 
The Third-Rate Medium? 


Veteran Representative Poses the Question 
After Looking at the 1927-1933-1942 Standings 
. .» He Concludes They Need Not Be 


By WM. J. SWAGERMAN 


on national business. Many newspaper 
people consider this increase “arti- 
ficial”; many lay it to the unavailabil- 
ity of space or time in other media. 
That it does not represent normal ac- 
tivity is recognized by most newspaper 
people. But that it is in newspapers is 
the important consideration, for it of- 
fers not only needed revenue but an 
exceptional opportunity to newspapers 
to demonstrate the great job of which 
they are capable and the soundness of 
their continuing use for institutional 
and industrial campaigns. 

From the record, however, it is evi- 
dent that many important advertisers 
and agencies are not concerned with 
claims of newspapers that they are 
“first” in particular markets. It is 
obvious that they do not consider the 
newspaper first among general ad- 
vertising media. 

Without considering the peak vol- 
umes of 1929, let us look at the rela- 
tive national revenue figures for the 
“normal” year of 1927, the depression 
year of 1933 and the latest year of 
1942. 

In 1927, newspapers, magazines and 
radio divided an estimated national 
revenue of $412,000,000. The share of 
each was as follows: 


Newspapers 
Magazines 
Radio 


Then came the depression, and the 
low of 1933. In that year, national 
advertising revenue had shrunk to 
$299,000,000, divided as follows: 


NeWSPAPerS ..ccccccccccces 48.6% 
POE | vu cevnvewcceesens 32.2 
PND wo cbaciccwedabcddads 19.2 


Thus, at the depth of the depression, 
newspapers were off $80,000,000 of 
national revenue, magazines had 
dropped $86,000,000, or nearly 50% of 
their 1927 volume; while radio had the 
only increase. Nonetheless, newspa- 
pers continued the major medium. 

Counting Liquor Linage 

With the advent of prohibition re- 
peal in late 1933, some 20 to 30 mil- 
lions of new revenue was released, of 
which newspapers got the major por- 
tion. Newspapers’ national revenues 
jumped to $163,000,000 in 1934, $167,- 
000,000 in 1935 and continued through 
1937, when they hit $195,000,000. In 
1937, the percentages were: 


Newspapers 39.7° 
Magazines .. 31.1 
PE Sh okke WideNdaReaoRKe 29.2 





Since 1938, the position of the news- 
paper has become steadily worse. The 
newspaper dropped to $143,000,000 of 
national revenue in 1942—or just about 
the equivalent of its 1933 low. It has 


maintained this figure for five years— 
despite substantial increases by both 
magazines and radio. The newspaper 
today is third among major media in 
national revenue. Here is the distri- 
bution for 1942, when the total reached 
an estimated $551,000,000: 


EE oad ccceweaceces 25.9 
DE Ccaveicadacaawds 31.3 
BO ec aveucugedcacacands 42.3 


Included in the newspaper figure is 
the national business carried by This 
Week and American Weekly, repre- 
senting roughly $13,000,000. Thus, 
without benefit of this Sunday supple- 
ment volume (which many people 
consider more properly in the maga- 
zine category) newspapers got only 
about $130,000,000 of national revenue 
last year. Magazines are almost back 
at their 1927 level, while radio has 
soared to new heights and has solid- 
ified its position as first medium for 
national advertising. And radio does 
not accept liquor advertising. 

Accounts Under Study 

Actually, therefore, it is not difficult 
to understand the opinion which pre- 
vails in many quarters that the 
newspaper has become a third-rate 
medium for national campaigns. Cer- 
tainly a study of the media distribu- 
tion of national dollars by important 
accounts would appear to lend sup- 
port to this opinion. Here, for in- 
stance, are a few typical examples, 
based on 1941 expenditures: 


Chain 
Newspapers Radio Magazines 

(Thousands of Dollars) 
General Foods .... $764 $7,189 $2,100 
Sterling Prods..... 398 6,992 734 
Colgate-Palmolive . 2,971 5,353 1,457 
Amer. Home Prod.. 60 3,473 395 
Campbell Soup Co. 92 3,770 1,693 
General Mills ..... 529 3,456 529 
Brown & Williamson 13 2,856 375 
American Tobacco. 208 2,756 3,013 
Bites LO .ccéces 27 2,347 32 
i a eee 300 1,782 1,234 
Wm. Wrigley Co.. 60 1,470 64 
Bristol-Myers Co.. 715 1,112 2,148 
Jergens-Woodhury.. 167 1,060 1,300 


Unfortunately, there has been no 
selling of the newspaper medium in an 
organized, national sense. Radio and 
magazines have never been aggres- 
sively challenged by the newspapers. 
The longer they remain unchallenged, 
the more impregnable will become 
their position. 

This exposition of the problem is 
not intended as an indictment of any 
existing force in the newspaper field. 
The obvious difficulty has been that 
no newspaper, group of newspapers 
or representative has been equipped 
to undertake or organized to handle 
a job which is basically national in 
scope. 

The special representative, for in- 
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stance, cannot within reason be ex- 
pected to handle this national problem 
unassisted. The primary function of 
the special is to represent, not news- 
papers, but his newspapers. His com- 
petition is not other media, but other 
newspapers. 


The Sunday groups compete with 
the special representative and divert 
linage and commissions from him. Yet, 
the most serious problem of the pub- 
lishers is that of the daily field. Sun- 
day groups have accentuated that 
problem without furnishing an an- 
swer to the expanding problem of 
radio and magazines. The fact is that 
(exclusive of liquor advertising) daily 
papers have dropped nearly 50% of 
their 1928 volume, while Sunday 
groups have increased well over 100% 
in the same period. By contrast, non- 
group Sunday papers have lost ap- 
proximately 40%. 


The Bureau of Advertising is the 
only force which has been promoting 
newspapers as a whole, but the Bureau 
cannot sell space and consequently 
cannot compete fully with the net- 
works’ and magazines’ national sales 
forces. Criticism has been leveled 
at the Bureau, but most of it has 
been as unfair as it has been un- 
founded. 


The Bureau has been blessed with 
faint praise and damned without re- 
straint for not doing jobs for which it 
was never constituted. The Bureau 
is an associational activity, its primary 
function is the over-all job of pro- 
moting the product of its members 
institutionally. And the Bureau has 
made outstanding contributions to its 
membership. The competitive situa- 
tion today demands an objective ap- 
proach—and the Bureau just cannot 
be objective selling all newspapers to 
advertisers whose budgets won’t stand 
the cost burden. 

No "Follow-Through" 

The fact is that, while newspapers 
must have competitive selling, the 
publishers have not furnished the nec- 
essary follow-through on the Bureau’s 
operations. The newspapers have no 
national sales force to sell creatively 
against radio and magazines. Thus 
the competition possesses an important 
advantage over newspapers in the 
national scheme. Radio, in addition to 
local-national staffs and special rep- 
resentatives, has a third selling force 
in the field: The Network Sales Or- 
ganizations. The network groups con- 
centrate on NATIONAL promotions. 

Magazines have this advantage: 
They preach national penetration and 
for lack of suitable rebuttal by 
newspapers, have gained acceptance 
for it. 

The problem, as stated, is one which 
can only be coped with through a 
service organization for newspapers, 
operating on a national scale, similar 
to radio and magazines. Such an addi- 
tion to the business of newspaper sell- 
ing will for once place newspapers on 
a par with the competition in the mat- 
ter of national representation and 
creative selling. 

Other media have sadly depleted the 
national revenue of publishers, but it 
is equally apparent that another main 
source: of publishers’ income—retail 
advertising—will be under competi- 
tive guns in the not distant future. In 
many markets, promotion of radio for 
retail business is under way. Surveys 


(Continued on page 33) 
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Nichols Succeeds 
Mrs. Meloney As 
This Week Editor 


She Assumes Post of 
Editorial Director, 
An Advisory Capacity 


In a move approved by the Confer- 
ence Board representing the majority 
of the 21 newspapers with which 
This Week magazine is distributed 
nationally, editorship of that impor- 











Mrs. W. B. Meloney William |. Nichols 


tant publication has changed hands 
with Mrs. William Brown Meloney, 
Sr., editor since 1934, assuming the 
title of editorial director, and Wil- 
liam I. Nichols, managing editor, be- 
coming editor. 

Mrs. Meloney, considered one of the 
foremost among this country’s women 
editors, both in the newspaper and 
magazine fields, has not been in the 
best of health recently and will take 
a short vacation. The change was 
made at her request. 

As editorial director, she relin- 
quishes active direction of the maga- 
zine and will function in an advisory 
capacity. 

Mr. Nichols had been managing edi- 
tor since 1941. He joined This Week 
in 1939 as an assistant to Mrs. Meloney. 
He assumed his new post this week. 

A Rhodes Scholar 

The new editor, who will be 38 on 
June 27, was graduated from Milton 
Academy, Milton, Mass., and from 
Harvard College in 1926. While in 
college he was editor of the Harvard 
Crimson and was correspondent for 
the Boston Globe. 

As a Rhodes Scholar from Massa- 
chusetts, he attended Balliol College, 
Oxford University, in 1926-27 and 
while in England acted as Oxford 
correspondent for the Associated Press. 
Returning to the U. S. in 1927, he was 
appointed freshman dean at Harvard 
College while only 22 years old. 

He left his college post in 1929 to 
become an advertising and publicity 
manager of the National Electric 
Power Company of New York, a public 
utility holding company with subsid- 
jaries in 13 Eastern states from Maine 
to Florida. 

He returned to Harvard in 1932 to 
handle the university’s news office and 
in 1935 was appointed Director of 
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Electrical Development for the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority. After two 
years with the TVA he went to San 
Francisco to assume editorship of the 
Sunset Magazine, a monthly, leaving 
there in 1939 to join This Week. 

Because of his wide background Mr. 
Nichols in recent months has been 
called at various times to function as 
a $1 a year consultant to the TVA, 
the Office of Production Management 
and the War Production Board. 

Organized Forums 

A member of P.E.N. Mr. Nichols has 
contributed articles to Harper’s, At- 
lantic Monthly, Town & Country and 
other class magazines. Married, he 
makes his home in New York. Writing 
and squash are his hobbies. 

An organizer and promoter of nu- 
merous enterprises for the public 
good, Mrs. Meloney, who has been 
associated with the publication field 
for more than a half-century, started 
the Forum on Current Problems, spon- 
sored by the New York Herald Trib- 
une, in 1930. The Forum has gained 
international importance under her 
direction through the years. 

Mrs. Meloney has had the coopera- 
tion of Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt 
since 1933 and she has commanded 
more and more of the great personali- 
ties of the times for her annual pro- 
grams. Presidents and_ statesmen 
from all corners of the globe as well 
as leaders of all walks of life have 
appeared as speakers on Forum pro- 
grams. 

Mrs. Meloney is a member of P.E.N., 
the Women’s National Press Club of 
Washington, and the New York News- 
paper Women’s Club. She also is a 
member of numerous educational and 
civic organizations and has been dec- 
orated by three foreign governments. 


Publisher Tells of 
Cure from Cancer 


One of the most unusual testaments 
to the power of Divine healing to ap- 
pear in a bona-fide newspaper was 
prominently published on the front 
page of the San Marino (Cal.) 
Tribune, May 30. Under the heading 
“Red Scourge Baffled—True Tale of a 
Modern Miracle,” Frank Collins, 
elderly publisher of the Tribune, told 
in a four-column story of his recovery 
from cancer through “reading, fasting, 
praying” after two operations and 
treatments over a period of four years 
had failed to stop the spread of the 
disorder. 

An editorial on another page of the 
paper said, in part: “We promised if 
He would heal our body, we would 
publicize this event far and wide. He 
has done so, and we are telling the 
story of our deliverance on another 
page, trusting it may not only be 
news not usually carried in a news- 
paper, but news which may help those 
in a similar physical crisis.” 

Collins sent reprints of the story 
and editorial to fellow publishers, urg- 
ing them to “use as much of the mate- 
rial as possible,” keeping him in the 
background. He declared that he is 
now “free and buoyant” and looks 
forward to many years of usefulness 
and happiness. 


* 
REPORTERS’ CLASSES 

Avsany, N. Y., June 1—The Knick- 
erbocker News unit of Tri-City News- 
paper Guild has started a class for 
reporters and copy readers with City 
Editor Jerry Walker as the instructor. 
Seven are enrolled, most of them girls 
who have been hired to replace men 
in the service. 

In the fall, Mr. Walker said, it is 
planned to institute a formal course 
of study for editorial department em- 
ployes. Experienced members of the 
staff will lecture. 
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Harry M. Bitner 
Succeeds 
Chandler on WPB 


Named as Director of Print- 
ing and Publishing Division 
. . » Pittsburgh Executive 


WasuHincTton, June 1—When the 
Boren Committee called Harry M. 
Bitner to the witness stand last month 
to give his offi- 
cial views on 
print paper cur- 
tailment, he told 
the Congress- 
men he had 
joined the War 
Production Board 
only recently and 
was “afraid I 
would not con- 
tribute much by 
expressing my 
official attitude.” 

Committee 
members smiled 
their appreciation. A correspondent 
turned to a colleague and _ stage- 
whispered: “That’s the first time I’ve 
known of a Washington official pass- 
ing up a chance to ‘pontificate’ just 
because he had nothing to say.” 

Succeeds Chandler 

Mr. Bitner has taken over the print- 
ing and publishing division of WPB 
as its director with every indication 
of following the example of his re- 
signed predecessor, William G. Chand- 
ler, by dealing exclusively in cold, 
hard facts and figures in the process 
of spreading an inadequate supply of 
paper over the expansive field of 
printing and publishing. 

Under Mr. Chandler’s direction, 
aided by Donald J. Sterling, and in the 
last few weeks by Mr. Bitner as dep- 
uty director, the printing and publish- 
ing division has avoided “jurisdic- 
tional wars” with other agencies of the 
government, and internal clashes. Yet 
it is the only one that has had to 
invade the others with so personal an 
order as to stop tooting their own 
horns—insofar as the “tooting” is 
transcribed onto paper. 

Mr. Bitner had been a special con- 
sultant to Mr. Chandler since March 
8, and deputy director since April 14. 
When he first became an official of 
WPB he took leave of absence from 
all his commercial and private busi- 
ness connections, including the Pitt 
Publishing Company, publisher of the 
Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph, of which 
he was also president and a director; 
The Times Publishing Company, pub- 
lisher of the Detroit Times, in which 
organization he was _ vice-president 
and a director; The American Weekly, 
Inc., The Hearst Publications, Inc., and 
The Hearst Consolidated Publications, 
Inc., in which organizations he was a 
vice-president. 

Started as Pittsburgh Reporter 

His newspaper career began during 
his senior year at Franklin and 
Marshall College, in 1903. He was a 
reporter on Pittsburgh newspapers 
until 1907 when he became city editor 
of the Pittsburgh Press. Three years 
later he was promoted to managing 
editor, a post he held for 12 years. 
In 1917 he added the duties of circula- 
tion manager to those of managing 
editor. 

In 1922 he went to Detroit as editor 
of the Detroit Times which had just 
been purchased by William R. Hearst. 
At the time of the Pittsburgh news- 
paper consolidations in 1927 he re- 
turned to that city as publisher and 
vice-president of the newly founded 
Sun-Telegraph. 

In 1933 he became assistant general 
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CALENDAR 

June 7-11—Second National 
and Pan-American Congress of 
the Press, Havana, Cuba. 

June 7-9—Newspaper Adver- 
tising Executives Assn., War 
Advertising Conference, Hote] 
Pennsylvania, New York. 

June 10-12—Tennessee Press 
Assn., 73rd annual convention, 
Andrew Jackson Hotel, Nash- 
ville. 

June 10-12 — Texas Press 
Assn., annual convention, Gal- 
veston. 

June 11-12—Negro Newspa- 
per Publishers Assn., 4th annual 
conference, Brock Bldg., Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

June 14-18—American News- 
paper Guild, 10th annual con- 
vention, Hotel Statler, Boston, 

June 14-17 — Association of 
Newspaper Classified Advertis- 
ing Managers, Victory Confer- 
ence, Hotel New Yorker, New 
York. 

June 18-20— National Edi- 
torial Assn., tri-state meeting 
and annual conference, Nether- 
land Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati. 

June 19—Califorina editors, 
annual conference, jointly con- 
ducted by Stanford U. and Cali- 
fornia Newspaper Publishers 
Assn., Palo Alto. 

June 22-23—Pacific Advertis- 
ing Assn., 40th annual meeting 
and wartime emergency confer- 
ence, Fairmont Hotel, San Fran- 


cisco. 
June 22-24 — International 
Circulation’ Managers Assn, 


meeting, Statler Hotel, Cleve- 
land. 





manager and a year later general man- 
ager of the Hearst Newspapers. Five 
years later he was made regional d- 
rector of both the Detroit Times and 
the Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph and 
since 1939, had been carrying the sev- 
eral other publishing responsibilities 
set aside when he joined WPB. 

He was married in 1909 and has tw 
children. He is president of Radio 
Station WFBM, Indianapolis, operated 
under the management of his sm, 
Harry, Jr. 


Journal Employes 
Pick Six Directors 


MILwauvkEE, June 1—Under the pr- 
gram to enable employe stockholdes 
of the Journal Co., which publishes 
the Milwaukee Journal and operates 
Milwaukee Radio City, to participate 
more fully in ownership control ani 
direction of the company, the employe 
stockholders last week elected s 
company directors from a unitholdes 
council of 24 members. The counél 
members were chosen previously 
the employe owners. (E&P, May 4 
page 12.) 

The new employe directors— 
from each of six major departments 
follow: 

Advertising and Promotion—No 
man F. Saukerson. 

Circulation—Frank O. Pfeiffer. 

Editorial—Russell G. Lynch. 

Business Office—Charles Stenger. 

Mechanical—Joseph M. Kopp. 

Radio—Robert J. Heiss. 

In addition to the six direct} 
specifically chosen by the unitholdes 
Robert K. Drew, advertising manage 
Elmer H. Schroeder, circulation m®} 
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ager, and Courtland R. Conlee, pro 
tion manager, will be added to ® 
new board. 

In effect, this will give each ma 
department an executive as well 
an employe representative, since ' 
other departments already have ex# 
utives on the board. 
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JUNE 5, 


Argentine Press Has Conquered 
War Handicaps To Publication 


Neutral Republic Not Fascist Springboard, Says 


THE ARGENTINE Republic, in some 

circles of United Nations leadership, 
is regarded as a “problem child.” Ad- 
hering to the Pan-American Confer- 
ence, this great leader in South Amer- 
ican affairs has declined to break off 
diplomatic relations with any of the 
Axis Powers and maintains vigilant 
neutrality. That is probably the chief 
background of recently published 
statements, notably “The Battle for 
Buenos Aires,” by Saxe Bradford, an 
American newspaperman of long ex- 
perience in South America (Harcourt 
Brace & Co., New York), that Ger- 
many is attempting to influence South 
American opinion against the United 
States, with the great Argentine sea- 
port as its point of entry. 

According to Mr. Bradford, the Ger- 
man government maintains larger dip- 
lomatic establishments in Buenos 
Aires than normal trade or political 
relations warrant. Through these a 
flood of propaganda flows unhindered, 
he says using inviolable diplomatic 
channels, for distribution in Argen- 
tina and other South American na- 
tions. Through them also there is sub- 
sidized a Buenos Aires newspaper 
which plays the Nazi side of the war 
and preaches Nazi philosophy. Mr. 
Bradford finds the executive branch of 
the government relatively indifferent 
to these activities, but he gives con- 
siderable attention to the efforts of 
legislative leaders to expose and stop 
them. The strongest forces against 
Nazism and for the democratic idea, 
he states, are the three leading daily 
newspapers of Buenos’ Aires—La 
Prensa, La Nacion, and Critica—which 
have stood solidly against expansion 
of the Hitler-Mussolini propaganda. 

Fascist Influence Denied 

Objective as Mr. Bradford’s presen- 
tation appeared, it was still that of a 
non-Argentine, with always the pos- 
sibility that his own national ideas 
had colored his opinions of others. 

The opportunity for obtaining an 
Argentine viewpoint presented itself 
with the recent visit to New York of 
Dr. Alberto Gainza Paz, managing di- 
rector of La Prensa, a nephew of the 
paper’s present owner and editor, Sr. 
Ezequiel Paz, and a grandson of its 
founder, Sr. Jose Paz. 

Although the interview had been 
arranged for other reasons, Dr. Gainza 
Paz was ready with prompt and defi- 
nite comments. 

“I can assure you,” he said, “that 
fascist propaganda has gained no foot- 
hold in Argentina. Our people are 
overwhelmingly for the principles of 
democracy, holding them in much the 
Same esteem as they are held in this 
country. Mr. Bradford is correct when 
he states that La Prensa, La Nacion, 
and Critica have stood firmly against 
any propaganda invasion. We al- 
ways have, and with complete success. 
The free press in Argentina is free and 
intends to remain so. If Mr. Bradford 
credited the German-subsidized news- 
Paper, El Pampero, with any influence 
or considerable circulation, he must 
have been misinformed. 

“We know, that despite liberal sub- 
Sidies from German sources, it has 


La Prensa Director . . . Services Maintained in 
Face of 40°% Paper Cut, Larger Circulation 


By ARTHUR ROBB 


never had more than a small percen- 
tage of the circulation that La Prensa 
has, to say nothing of the other two 
newspaper champions of democratic 
ideals that he mentions. The ambitious 
attempts of the Nazis to organize so- 
cieties of German sympathy have been 
frustrated, just as they were in the 
United States long before your coun- 
try entered the war. The press, the 
alert committee of the Chamber of 
Deputies headed by Rat Damonte 
Taborda, and intelligent religious lead- 
ership have made futile any plot the 
Nazis may have had to make Ar- 
gentina a _ springboard for their 
schemes in South America.” 
Operation in War Time 
There is a succinct statement by the 
active head of one of the oldest mod- 
ern institutions in Argentina. If it 
doesn’t answer all the circumstantial 
points raised by Mr. Bradford, it 
denies the major allegations—and the 
period of the interview did not permit 
exploration of minor details. The 
purpose of the conversation was to find 
out how one of the greatest dailies in 
the New World, dependent almost 
wholly on supplies from abroad, has 
managed to maintain its services 
through nearly four years of war. 
To this Dr. Gainza Paz also had 
answers, backed by figures which may 
soon be of primary interest to all met- 
ropolitan dailies in the United States. 
In 1939, La Prensa imported its 
newsprint from Scandinavia, supple- 
menting the European supply with 
an occasional purchase from Canadian 
or Newfoundland mills with facilities 
for water shipment. In that year, it 
imported 23,850 metric tons. In 1942, 
its tonnage imports—with European 
supply vanished—were 18,326 tons. In 
1943, its estimated tonnage is 15,000 
tons.. All tonnages are metric—ap- 
proximately 10% greater than the 
American avoirdupois equivalent. 
This reduction of available paper 
was enforced initially by the Nazi 


seizure of Norway, and virtual block- 
ade of Swedish and Finnish shipping. 
Later came the closure of the Suez 
Canal and the diversion of many bot- 
toms from ordinary peace-time chan- 


nels to the emergency transport of 


war materials around the Cape of 
Good Hope. The result to date is an 
approximate reduction of 40% from 
the pre-war levels in available print 
paper. It has been accomplished in the 
face of substantial increases in circu- 
lation and without appreciable cur- 
tailment of the paper’s public services. 
In the first three months of 1943, for 
instance, La Prensa used an average 
of 1,252 tons of paper per month, 
against a normal estimated average of 
2,300 tons. 
Cost Up 200-300 Per Cent 

Pre-war cost of newsprint, based on 
1936 figures, was less than $40 a ton 
CIF Buenos Aires. In February of this 
year, the latest month for which Dr. 
Gainza Paz had complete figures, the 
cost ranged from $125 to $150 per ton 
FOB New Orleans. 

Reference has been made to in- 
creased circulations, which would be 
normal in war time for any news- 
paper rendering the world-wide news 
service for which La Prensa has long 
been notable. In March, 1941, this 
newspaper had a net paid circulation 
of about 226,000 morning and 430,000 


Sunday. In the same month of the 
following year—nine months before 
Pearl Harbor—circulation had risen 


to 292,000 daily and 522,000 Sunday 
In the same month of 1943, the figures 
were 260,000 daily and 400,000 Sunday 

Experience of La Prensa in attempt- 
ing both to check rising circulation 
and to offset loss of advertising rev- 
enue by raising circulation pric 
parallels that of United States news 
papers. In October, 1942, the price of 
the Sunday edition was raised fron 
10 to 15 centavos—a rate of increas 
which relatively few great American 
dailies have yet attempted. When th 
rise in price became effective, the Sun- 
day circulation was 399,000. By March 
of 1943 it had risen steadily until it 
reached 426,000, when ceiling limita- 
tions were again put into operation, 
and the number of printed copies 
limited to about 400,000. 

Advertising has been affected by the 
war, despite Argentina’s neutrality. 
Retail stores no longer have the for- 








Visiting Pan American Airways’ transatlantic Clipper base at LaGuardia Field, New 
York City, recently was Dr. Alberto Gainza Paz, managing director of La Prensa of 


Buenos Aires, Argentina. 


He is shown here (second from left) accompanied by 


Thomas R. Curran, general South American manager of the United Press, Donald Q. 
Lampland, assistant to the Atlantic division engineer of Pan American Airways, and 
Charles C. Klyse of the travel department of the American Express Co. 
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mer quantity and variety of goods 
for sale, yet the paper has been forced 
by the newsprint shortage to limit the 
amount of space they can buy. Gen- 
eral advertising, formerly of British 
and American origin, has been sharply 
cut, and institutional copy has not 
been extended in any large volume to 
South American newspapers. 

The net result of this combination 
of restricted paper supply, growing 
circulation and limited advertising is 
reflected in the total number of pages 
printed. The total average pages in 
the first three months of 1941 was 30.7 
per issue. In the first three months of 
1943, this average was 18 pages per 
issue. 

Cutting News Pattern 

News columns in March, 1939, aver- 
aged 118.44 per issue—a very favorable 
comparison with many United States 
dailies of equal or larger circulation 
at that time. In March, 1943, this daily 
“editorial hole” has been reduced to 
53.18 columns. Yet, in the opinion 
of Dr. Gainza Paz, there has been no 
material loss to the reader in this 
necessarily drastic space reduction. 
Like the British, facing a comparable 
shipping difficulty, the Argentine edi- 
tors have had to learn the art of news 
condensation and selection anew. La 
Prensa has for more than 25 years 
received a voluminous world report 
from the United States, cabled directly 
from New York and translated in 
Buenos Aires, and war has increased 
rather than reduced its volume. The 
editors have had to squeeze this war 
news—of intense interest to the many 
readers of Italian and Spanish descent, 
who constitute the majority of the 
city’s population—and the local and 
national news into less than half its 
former compass. That it has been 
well done is indicated to Dr. Gainza 
Paz by the fact that circulation has 
steadily risen. Important, too, is the 
reduction of the type-slug size from 
the pre-war 7 pt. on 71% pt. slug to 
7 on 7. This is the equivalent of more 
than five columns per issue on present 
news column allotments. 

Two Plants in Operation 

The main office of La Prensa in the 
business district has been a landmark 
for more than a quarter century, but 
several years ago it proved inadequate 
to the mechanical service demanded. 
A new mechanical plant was erected 
before the war about 1.500 metres (a 
little less than a mile) from the main 
office and connected with the latter by 
pneumatic tubes. Editorial and busi- 
ness floors are still “downtown,” while 
the new plant houses the mechanical 
equipment. The latter includes 21 Hoe 
superspeed press units, installed in 
1934, four Hoe rotogravure presses, 
including one four-color machine, and 
46 Linotypes. La Prensa now has 1,600 
employes in all departments. 

High records of the “good old days” 
cited by Dr. Paz included these: 

January, 1929—a total of 7,936 sep- 
arate advertisements. 

January, 1935—a total issue of 745,- 
000 copies. 

Sept. 1, 1939 (outbreak of European 
war)—a total of 58,906 news and edi- 
torial wordage. 

Those are records that few United 
States dailies can surpass, but La 
Prensa has long set a pace in other 
respects that few of its North Amer- 
ican contemporaries have attempted 
to rival. For instance: 

The paper gives to the public free 
medical service and dental advice. 
Last year it furnished these services 
to 30,469 people. 

Its question-answer service on farm- 
and-ranch problems—of tremendous 
value in one of the great wheat and 
cattle nations of the world—had 4,233 
questions. 

Answers on legal questions were 


(Continued on page 32) 
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N. Y. Times Cuts 
Sun. Circulation 
In Country by 10% 


Reduction, Effective June 6, 
Follows Other Measures to 
Save Paper and Gas 


A reduction in circulation of the 
Sunday edition of the New York Times 
amounting to approximately 10% in 
the country territory is being put into 
effect June 6. 

Country wholesale and retail news- 
dealers have been notified by the 
Times that the cut in circulation and 
certain changes in methods of distri- 
bution became necessary in order to 
comply with government restrictions 
applying to newsprint paper, as well 
as to gasoline and other supplies. 
Therefore, readers who desire regular 
delivery are being advised to place 
advance orders with their news- 
dealers. 

Previously, the Times had done 
away with returns in the territory ly- 
ing beyond the metropolitan trading 
area, thus providing a substantial sav- 
ing of newsprint. 

These measures apply to the Sunday 
edition, the circulation of which has 
been increasing steadily for a number 
of years. A year ago, the Times im- 
posed some restrictions upon its daily 
paper by effecting changes in distribu- 
tion of its editions. It thereby reduced 
truck mileage, as requested by the 
Office of Defense Transportation. One 
edition was dropped and ten truck 
routes in the city were discontinued. 
This accomplished a reduction of 30% 
in truck mileage. 

The Times has made another saving 
in newsprint consumption by reducing 
the width of the roll. 

* 


Barker to Supervise 
AP’s A. M. Service 


Assignment of Herbert W. Barker 
to general news duties in the New 
York office, involving supervision of 
the morning paper service, was an- 
nounced June 1 by Kent Cooper, ex- 
ecutive director of the Associated 
Press. 

Barker leaves the post of general 
sports editor to undertake broader 
responsibilities in the development 
of the news report. He joined the 
Associated Press staff at Pittsburgh in 
1925 and was night editor there when 
transferred to the New York sports 
staff in 1927. He became sports edi- 
tor in 1938. 

Appointment of Orlo L. Robertson 
as general sports editor also was an- 
nounced. Robertson joined the sports 
staff at Chicago in 1927 and was trans- 
ferred to New York in 1929. He has 
had a wide experience and acquain- 
tance in all major sports activity. 


Journal-American 
Honors N. Y. War Dead 


The New York Journal-American 
this week published the names and 
photographs of officers and enlisted 
men of the armed services from the 
metropolitan area who have died to 
date in World War II. 

The Sunday Journal-American pub- 
lished two pages of “gold star” names 
of the Army, Navy and Marine Corps 
men, together with their rank and 
next of kin. It was explained that the 
list was as complete as possible up to 
time of publication, and that it was 
taken from official casualty records. 

Full pages of heroes’ photos, about 
80 to the page, appeared during the 
week following Memorial Day. 


165th BIRTHDAY 

MonTrEAL, Que., June 3—The Mon- 
treal Gazette today celebrated its 165th 
birthday. The first number of the 
Gazette was published June 3, 1778 by 
Fleury Mesplet who printed it on a 
hand press in French. At the begin- 
ning of the Nineteenth Century it be- 
came bilingual and in 1822 went to 
English. 


People Prefer 
Brand Names, 


Survey Reveals 


Those and Trade-Marks 
Stand for “Confidence,” 
Study for ANA Finds 


An answer to proponents of grade 
labeling and curtailment of brand 
mames was given by the average 
American shopper when results of a 
“Survey of Public Sentiment Toward 
Wartime Advertising” were revealed 
this week to the wartime meeting of 
the Association of National Adver- 
tisers in New York. 

To the question, “What does the 
brand name or trade-mark of an arti- 
cle mean to you?” the consensus of 
those asked was that all of the mean- 
ing can be summed up in one word— 
“confidence.” 

The survey, of nationwide scope, 
was made for the ANA by the Psy- 
chological Corporation, Inc. The re- 
sults are announced semi-annually. 
The current questionnaire covered the 
period from October, 1942, to May, 
1943. 

Twenty-four per cent of the persons 
queried said they “always” buy things 
by brand name when shopping in 
grocery and drug stores; 42% said 
they did “most of the time” 16% 
“sometimes”; 9% said “now and then,” 
while only 4% said they “never” ask 
for items by brand name. Five per 
cent replied they “always ask for 
things by price.” 

More persons today believe busi- 
ness is doing a good job for the most 
part to help win the war than did 
last spring. In April, 1942, the survey 
revealed the following to the ques- 
tion: “Do you think that the business 
people, the manufacturers, are doing 
a good job for the most part to help 
win the war”: Yes, 80; No, 10; Don’t 
Know, 10. 

According to the survey, as of May, 
1943, 84 persons out of every 100 
questioned, answered yes; six said no, 
while 10 said they didn’t know. 

To the question, “Would you like 
to have them (meaning manufactur- 
ers) tell you, through their advertis- 
ing, more about what they are doing 
to help win the war?” 63% replied 
yes, 27% answered in the negative, 
while 10% didn’t know. 

“Would you be willing to pay for 
your radio programs by a tax on your 
radio sets, as they do in most other 
countries,” brought an 11% affirmative, 
while to another part of the same 
question (“or would you rather have 
these programs paid for by advertis- 
ing, as at present”), 79% said yes. 
Don’t knows to the question amounted 
to 10%. 

Eighty-six per cent of the people 
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believe war companies should keep 
on with at least some of their adver- 
tising, the survey revealed, while only 
7% felt these businesses should give 
up their advertising entirely. Seven 
per cent couldn’t make up their 
minds. 

Some revealing figures were shown 
by the survey on the over-all ques- 
tion “What kind of a job do you 
think advertising has done on this 
subject?” after which were listed five 
different classifications as follows: 

On how rationing works: Good, 63; 
Fair, 22; Poor 6; D.K., 9. On buying 
War Bonds: Good, 82; Fair, 9; Poor, 1; 
D.K., 8. On explaining what we are 
fighting for: Good, 55; Fair, 26; Poor, 
8; D.K., 11. 

On helping to plant Victory Gar- 
dens: Good, 56; Fair, 19; Poor, 4; 
DA. 21. 

On how to make good meals in spite 
of food shortages: Good, 57; Fair, 16; 
Poor 3; D.K., 24. 


200 Ex-Phila. Ledger 


Employes at Reunion 

That a newspaper is made by the 
people who work in it, and the spirit 
of a paper survives long after it has 
ceased publication, was amply demon- 
strated in Philadelphia last weekend 
when more than 200 former employes 
of the Philadelphia Evening Ledger 
gathered at a diner-dance staged in 
the Benjamin Franklin Hotel, May 29. 

Established in August, 1914, at the 
beginning of World War I, the Evening 
Ledger passed out of existence in Jan- 
uary a year ago. Now its various 
staffs have scattered far and wide, 
with many members actively engaged 
in the affairs of nation and state, a 
few in the military service, the ma- 
jority being employed on Philadelphia, 
New York and other Eastern papers. 

But what did not pass out of exist- 
ence was the esprit de corps and 
friendly comradeship that bound these 
employes together during 28 years’ 
service to the reading public; a loyalty 
made manifest by the unanimous vote 
of the dinner guests to continue their 
reunions on an annual basis. They 
convened under the hastily devised 
name of the Philadelphia Newspaper 
Reporters Association, a name likely 
to continue, since most erstwhile 
Ledger reporters are still actively en- 
gaged in Philadelphia journalism. 

The dinner virtually resolved itself 
into a testimonial in honor of Miss 
Evelyn Shuler, organizer of the affair. 
For years she was the Evening Ledg- 
er’s star by-line specialist, and is now 
director of public information for the 
Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company. 
Out of respect and admiration for 
“Ev”—as she is popularly known— 
a golden cigarette case appropriately 
engraved was presented the official 
hostess. 

For the first time there was re- 
vealed publicly the story of Evelyn 
Shuler’s humanity in behalf of her 
fellow employes. When the Evening 
Ledger folded into the mists of bank- 
ruptcy in January, 1942, Miss Shuler 
converted her apartment in the Glad- 
stone Hotel into a city room, opened 
an assignment book and marshaled a 
job-finding staff. Calling far and wide 
upon her many friends, Miss Shuler 
succeeded in placing more than 300 
ex-Ledgerites in jobs. 





ANPA GROUP TO STUDY PULPWOOD PLAN 


THE Newsprint Conservation Committee of the American Newspaper Pub- 

lishers Association will appoint a sub-committee to study a plan whereby 
daily newspapers in pulpwood bearing states would get behind a drive to 
get farmers to cut wood to make more pulpwood available for vital work 
production and to help alleviate the newsprint situation, Cranston Williams, 
ANPA general manager, announced this week. The plan has been proposed 
by the War Activities Committee of the Pulpwood Consuming Industries, a 
private organization, which is seeking the aid of the nation’s newspapers. 
The ANPA sub-committee will submit a report which will go to the member- 


ship, Mr. Wililams said, 
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Hoult Succeeds 
Weldon, Canada 
Newsprint Chief 


Orrawa, May 28—The prices board 
announced tonight that Guy E. Hoult, 
of Montreal, senior partner in the 
chartered accountants’ firm of P, §, 
Ross & Sons, has been appointed News. 
print Administrator to succeed R, L, 
Weldon, who asked to be relieved from 
his duties because of ill health. 

Mr. Weldon is president of the 
Bathurst Power & Paper Co., Montreal, 
Donald Gordon, chairman of the prices 
board, said Mr. Weldon would con- 
tinue to serve the board voluntarily as 
in the past, but in the less arduous 
position of deputy-coordinator of the 
Pulp and Paper Administrations. He 
expressed the board’s appreciation of 
the work done by Mr. Weldon as 
newsprint administrator. 

Mr. Hoult, born in Montreal, joined 
the firm of P. S. Ross & Sons as a 
junior in 1915. He became a chartered 
accountant in 1921, and a partner in 
the firm the next year. He has been 
closely connected with various phases 
of newsprint manufacture. In 1937, 
he was president of the Quebec Society 
of Chartered Accountants. 


Jones Ouilines U.P.'s 
World Coverage Role 


SPRINGFIELD, Mo., May 31—The role 
of the United Press in news coverage 
around the globe for more than 30 
years was outlined today by Joseph L. 
Jones, U. P. vice-president and gen- 
eral and foreign manager, in a com- 
mencement address at his alma mater, 
Drury College. 


Mr. Jones stressed the “indepen- 
dent” coverage of U.P., telling how it 
“demanded and obtained” equal ac- 
cess to news in all world capitals. He 
told how U.P. put its own correspon- 
dents in foreign capitals and “fought 
for the right to tell the people of 
America what was going on by going 
directly to the sources of news every- 
where.” He also described U.P.’s ef- 
forts toward the same end in South 
America, and declared that in 1939 
“free competition in news came to 
the last country in that continent, 
Venezuela.” 

“As the Axis prepared for war,’ 
he said, “U.P. correspondents were 
just about the least popular persons 
in Berlin, Rome and Tokyo. 

“This is a reporters’ war for two 
reasons,” he added, ‘Never has the 
issue of a war been more vital to the 
people of Missouri or China, for whom 
the reporters work. And never have 
newsmen been so close under fire 
on so many fronts, on land and 
sea. 

“These men are working at some- 
thing more than just a job. They are 
a part of our free press.” 


PROOFREADERS UNITE 


Caracas, May 21—Formation of an 
organization of proofreaders on the 
nine Caracas dailies has been an- 
nounced by the Venezuelan Journal- 
ists Association. The announcement 
followed the formation last week of a 
photographers association and a radio 
news announcers organization, also to 
be affiliated with the journalists. Ac- 
cording to President Manuel B. Poca- 
terra of the Journalists Association, 
the organization will shortly represent 
every branch of newspaper work. It 
is believed the joint organizations will 
conduct a campaign to improve work- 
ing conditions in Venezuelan newspa- 
per circles. 
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NAEA Exhibit of Best 
Ad Ideas Sets Record 


About 500 Panels Submitted by Papers 
From Coast-to-Coast Will Be on Display 
During Group’s New York Convention 


THE annual exhibit of the year’s best 

newspaper advertising ideas, to be 
held in connection with the Newspa- 
per Advertising Executives Conven- 
tion at Hotel Pennsylvania, New York, 
June 7, 8 and 9, promises to be one 
of the greatest expositions of success- 
ful ideas ever assembled by the As- 
sociation. 

The exhibit committee’s appeal, 
through its advance mailings to the 
association members, resulted in 74 
entries from newspaper-members in 
98 states and several from members in 
Canada, Eptror & PUBLISHER has been 
informed. 

Maloney Heads Committee 


Earl H. Maloney, advertising man- 
ager of the Peoria (Ill.) Journal- 
Transcript, chairman of the Exhibit 
Committee, arrived at Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania June 4 to find packages pouring 
in from all corners of the continent. 

An early estimate indicated that 
newspaper executives will find ap- 
proximately 500 22 x 28 display panels 
awaiting their inspection when the 
exhibit opens in the Salle Moderne 
shortly after noon Sunday, June 6, 
the day preceding the official opening 
of the convention. 

The committee asked for success- 
ful retail campaigns, frequency cam- 
paigns, institutional programs, co- 
operative campaigns, outstanding 
Wartime and Victory ideas, market 
data booklets, sales manuals and other 
advertising promotion material. 

The “Summary” of the Exhibits, 
published in advance of the conven- 
tion and ready for distribution to all 
members in attendance as well as 
being mailed to those executives not 
attending, indicates that the “cream 
of the crop” of these various divisions 
of newspaper advertising effort will 
be represented. 

Advance exhibit notices stated “One 
good idea will pay for your trip to the 
Convention” and advertising execu- 
tives of newspapers from the largest 
metropolitan publications down to 
the smallest community dailies will 
find real “gold nuggets” by checking 
over all of the panels and reading 
through the “Summary.” 

The exhibit room is packed with the 
answer to the advertising manager’s 
wartime space - selling problems. 
Scores of unique and original ideas 
on every subject ranging from “Ab- 
senteeism” to a section designed to 
put over a $40,000,000 Bond Sale for 
a cruiser are included. 

Summary Lists Exhibits 

It is interesting to note that this year 
a great number of the exhibits are 
characterized by ideas localized in ap- 
peal on subjects such as War Bond 
Drives, Scrap Salvage Drives, Vic- 
tory Garden promotions, etc. 

Also of interest to those attending 
the exhibit are the several panels 
which have recently won awards or 
honorable mention at State Newspaper 
Association Conventions, as well as the 
newspaper advertising salesmanship 
manual, “You Can Sell Advertising,” 
written by one of the NAEA members. 

In addition, the American Newspa- 
per Publishers Association Bureau of 
Advertising’s exhibit of its wartime 
research and promotion material will 
be featured. This Bureau exhibit alone 
will occupy some 150 square feet of 
space. 

Assisting Chairman Maloney in the 





handling of this exhibit are C. Ray- 
mond Long, advertising manager of 
the Elgin (Ill.) Courier News and 
William M. Hart, advertising manager 
of the Joliet (Ill.) Herald News. 

No purpose to which newspaper ad- 
vertising can be put has been over- 
looked in the exhibit. To take one 
unique example, there is the case 
of the Hartford (Conn.) Times, which 
sold a campaign—still running—to a 
local cemetery. 

The daily approached authorities of 
the local Rose Hill Memorial Park, an 
exclusive cemetery which does not 
permit monuments and preserves a 
natural, park-like appearance. This 
cemetery advertised spasmodically 
and only on special occasions such as 
Memorial Day. 

The Times presentation containing 
a 13-week campaign of small ads, 812 
inches on two colunms, was sold to 
the cemetery, the paper’s theme being 
that cemetery lots could be sold with- 
out resorting to flowery language and 
sickly sentimentality, and its copy 
treated the cemetery just as if it were 
a desirable real estate development, 


featuring various sales points, includ- 
ing an easy purchase plan. 

The advertiser’s own sales chart 
shows that direct sales obtained from 
the advertising increased gradually 
to a point where they were running 
neck and neck with the dollar vol- 
ume produced by his leading sales- 
man—and at a much lower selling 
cost. 

As a result, the campaign was ex- 
tended indefinitely beyond the original 
13-week schedule, and is still appear- 
ing regularly in the Times. Total 
linage produced by its original sales 
effort, the Times reports, as of May 
31, is 10,752 lines. 

Each paper’s exhibit is proof of the 
role newspaper advertising plays 
when called upon to do a selling job 
and every conceivable sales effort— 
from small items to major drives tie- 
ing in with the war effort—are shown. 

“Check over all exhibits—one good 
idea will pay for your trip—make 
notes on the back of these pages—- 
use the notes for meetings with your 
staff when you return home,” the 
Exhibit Summary advises delegates. 


Grade Labelling 
Hearing Continues 


WASHINGTON, June 1—The Office of 
Price Administration is “ ‘protecting’ 
small firms out of business,” the Boren 
Committee was told by Lew Hahn 
who came to Washington to protest 
pricing and labelling demands of that 
agency. 

Hahn spoke as representative of the 
National Retail Dry Goods Associa- 
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tion, of which he is general manager. 
Meanwhile, the “full week” of hear- 
ings promised by Chairman Lyle 
Boren on the subject of grade labelling, 
went through the second week, with 
every prospect that it will continue a 
full month. 

The food trades are scheduled to be 
heard next week, followed by the 
pharmaceutical packers and handlers. 
These two groups rank with the high- 
est in the brand name and trade 
mark sales field. 

Rep. Chet Holifield, freshman Con- 
gressman from California, is the only 
legislator thus far to speak in favor 
of compulsory grade labelling. He is 
engaged in the retail sale of men’s 
wear and his business experience has 
taught him, he said, that brands alone 
are not sufficient protection to con- 
sumers, because quality under brands 
rises and falls. 

Rep. Boren told the committee he 
has been receiving up to 300 letters 
daily urging him to support compul- 
sory grades. The mail-bag lobby is 
an inspired one, he said, most of the 
letters carrying signed coupons clipped 
from labor newspapers. 


DE BOW PROMOTED 


Thomas De Bow has been appointed 
manager of the advertising and news 
department of Petroleum Advertisers, 
Inc., it was announced June 2. This 
department handles the advertising of 
petroleum products marketed by the 
subsidiaries of Cities Service Com- 
pany. Mr. DeBow was formerly in 
charge of the company’s radio and 
public relations activities. 





COMPLETE PROGRAM OF NAEA CONVENTION IN NEW YORK 


Monpay Mornino 

9:00 A.M. Newspaper Advertising Exhibit— 
Open for inspection of all members previous 
to official opening of meeting. 

9:30 A.M. Formal Opening of Meeting— 
President William Ellyson, Jr., advertising 
director, Richmond News-Leader and Times- 
Dispatch, presiding. 

First Vice-President William Wallace, ad- 
vertising manager, Toronto Star, general chair- 
man of the program. 

Appointment of Convention Committees— 
Auditing Committee, Nominating Committee, 
Resolutions Committee. 

9:50 A.M. Review of 
ing Exhibits—Chairman Earl H. Maloney, 
advertising manager, Peoria Journal-Tran- 
script. Distribution of “Summary of Exhibits” 
to take with you. 

10:00 A.M. Discussion, Open Forum. 

10:15 A.M. “What We Want from Our 
Newspapers’’—Mrs. Sara Pennoyer, vice- pres- 
ident and promotion director, Bonwit Teller, 
Inc., New York. 

10:45 A.M. The Job To Be Done Now— 
Walter J. Weir, vice-president in charge of 
Creative Work, Kenyon and Eckhardt, Inc., 
New York. 


Newspaper Advertis- 


11:15 A. M.—Carl Byoir, Carl Byoir and 
Associates, Inc., New York. 
11:45 A.M. Discussion, Open Forum. 


Monday Luncheon, Roof Garden at 12:30 
P.M. sharp. Our distinguished guest is Her- 
bert E. Gaston, Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury, Washington, D. C.—‘Financing a 
People’s War,” introduced by Frank E. Tripp, 
general manager, Gannett Newspapers and 
chairman of the Bureau of Advertising, ANPA, 
and chairman of the Allied Newspaper Council. 
Please purchase tickets in advance so that 
proper provisions can be made by management. 

Monpay AFTERNOON 

2:00 P.M. War Activities and Daily Newspa- 
pers. Program arranged by Don U. Bridge, 
Special Consultant War Savings Staff, Trezs- 
ury Department. Washington, D. C. Chairman, 
Colonel Leroy W. Herron, advertising director, 
Washington Star and chairman of the N.A.E.A. 
Treasury Committee. 

War Bond Copy Appeals—Thomas H. Lane, 
chief, advertising section, War Savings Staff, 
Treasury Department, Washington, D. C. 


Open Discussion—Short talks about War 
Bond plans by members of the NAEA. 
A War Message in Every Ad—Chester J. 


LaRoche, chairman of the board, Young and 
Rubicam, Inc., New York, and chairman, Ad- 
vertising Council, Inc. 

TUESDAY 

The Newspaper Clinic under the direction 
of Stuart M. Chambers of the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch. 

9:30 A.M. Problems Facing Newspapers To- 
day—A summary of the problems confronting 
revealed by the recent ques- 
members. 


newspapers as 
thonnaire sent to 


10:00 A.M. The Effect of Rationing on the 


Advertising of Rationed Products and Com- 
modities—Vernon Brooks, New York Weorld- 
Telegram. Mr. Brooks through his Grocery 


Store Inventory plan has perhaps a closer first 
hand knowledge of the effect of POINTS than 
any other newspaper man. Ask him questions 
10:30 A. M. Developing Linage Through Fre 
quent Insertions: and Continuous Schedules 
Frank E. Fehlman, advertising Counselor and 
writer. As his articles in Epttor & PUBLISHER 
show, Mr. Fehlman is a close student of latent 
advertising and they can lke 


prospects how 


awakened. Ask him questions. 

11:00 A. M. The Committee Extraordinary 
of the NAEA Presents—“The Greatest Show 
on Earth’—C. E. Phillips, Rockford (Ill 
Star, Register-Republic, chairman. The big 


gest sales argument that newspapers can pre- 
sent today. It will meet 
competition. Ask him questions. 

11:30 A. M. Today’s Problem of Staff Pe: 
sonnel—Earl J. Gaines, Pittsburgh Press. Mr. 
Gaines has successfully solved his own man 
power shortage and has studied how others 
have solved their personnel problems. Ask 
him questions. 

Tuesday Luncheon, Roof Garden at 12:3!) 
P.M. sharp. Our guest speaker is W. D. Hart, 


and answer any 


editor—"‘The Retail Executive,”’ Fairchild 
Publications, Inc., New York. 

“The Retail Outlook and Advertising Ex 
pectency’—Our loyal welcome, introducing 


new members of the NAEA and those attend 
ing first meeting by Vice-President Henry W. 
Manz. 
TvuEsDAY AFTERNOON 

2:00 P.M. A Day in the Life of Joe Zilch 
Hlenry W. Manz, Cincinnati Post. Joe Zilch 
is just an ordinary advertising salesman on 
an ordinary newspaper. Here is an answer 
to some of the criticisms that have 
rected against him. 

2:30 P.M. What 


been di 


You Should Know About 
Classified—C. M. Carroll, New York Times. 
Classified advertising is BOOMING and Mz 
Carroll will tell you some of the reasons why 
and some of the dangers ahead. Things ever 


advertising manager should know. Ask 
questions. 

3:00 P. M. Three Bull Sessions—You men 
who like to sit around the table and solve l 


the problems of the nation, the newspapers anid 
their advertisers, here’s your chance. At this 
time the CLINIC will break up into three 
smaller sessions, officially called BULL SES 
SIONS, where you can advance yc 
theory or 


ur own pet 





argue the other fell 
There will be a referee and one or 
ants to help stop fights and keep order. Pick 


against 





two assist 


your own battlefield—you will welcor 
any or all of them. 

(a) For Smaller Papers—Up to 50,000 Cir 
culation—Referree, Buell W. Hudson, |i con 


socket (R. 1.) Call; assistant, Charles O'Con- 
nor, New London (Conn.) Day. 


50,000 to 150,000 


Griscom, 


(b) For Larger Papers 
Circulation—Referee, J. 
Nashville Banner & 
Harold V. Manzer, 
Gazette. 
For Papers in Larger Metropolitan 
-Referee—James R. Brumby, Atlanta 
Journal. Assistants—Sterling Graham, Cleve 
land Plain Dealer; James W. Egan, Jr., 
York Times 

There will be 
Bull 


same 


Thomas 
Assistant 


(Mass. ) 


Tennessean. 
Worcester Tele- 
yram & 

(c) 
Cities 


New 


each 
the 


six bouts scheduled for 
While the subjects will be 
for each, their vary with the 
of the newspaper and its market. That's 
why they are assigned to the Bull sessions 

It’s a new experiment. Try it out 
you like it we will have it again. The 
where each Bull will meet will le 
announced from platform. 
promptly the 


session. 
solutions 


Size 


and 
room 
session 
the 
join in 


Be there 
and discussion of these 
six subjects. 

SvusBjEctTs 

1. Should it become necessary to 
vertising space, how can it be 
make the minimum disturbance ?. 

2. Methods in which newsprint 
have been made. 

3. How the problems arising from zine cur 
tailment have been met. 

4. What curtailment can be made in extra 
services now being given to advertisers, such 
as merchandising service, free cuts, tear sheets 
and proofs, changes and alterations in copy, 
liberalized deadlines on copy, etc., etc. 

5. How are newspapers to meet radio 
petition © 

6. Should advertising rates be increased at 
this time? 

Adjournment 


ration ad 


done so as te 


economies 


com- 


when ready, 
WEDNESDAY 


Selling National Advertising in Newspapers 


1943. 

9:30 A.M. Presiding—President William 
Ellyson, Ji 

9:45 A.M. Today Is the Day—Frederick 


Dickinson, 
American 


sales manager, Bureau of Adver 
U 


u 
tising, Newspaper Pullishers Ass« 


ciation 





10:10 A.M. Report of the New Business 
Committee of .\merican Association of News 
paper Representatives—Ray H McKinney, 
president, American .\ssociation of Newspaper 
Representatives 

10:30 A.M. Aims and scce hments 


nplis 
New Business 


per Representat 


chairman 


J. ou 


Committee 


Sawyer, Jr., 
Chicago Newsp “te 
Association. 


10:50 A.M. Home Office Responsibility, C. F. 





Cahill, vice-president and general manager, 

eveland News 

11:20 A.M. Conclusion—Preside William 
Ellyson, Jr 

11:30 A.M. Business Session—Reports from 
Auditing, Resoh ns and N Com 
mitt €es Election of officers. siness 


Adjournment. 
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Form Replacement Pool 
Of Manpower for Papers 


National Council on Professional Education for 
Journalism Announces Cooperation with ANPA 
In Obtaining Candidates for Wartime Courses 


FORMATION of a replacement pool 

of manpower and womanpower for 
newspapers, through the recruiting of 
prospective jour- 
nalism students 
—especially 
women —to en- 
roll in special 
wartime short 
courses, was an- 
nounced this 
week by the Na- 
tional Council on 
Professional ed- 
ucation for Jour- 
nalism, working 
in cooperation 
with the Amer- 
ican Newspaper 
Publishers Association, together with 
various state and regional publishers’ 
associations. 

The Council’s program calls for the 
assistance of newspaper executives in 
every section of the country, with the 
ANPA office in New York serving as 
a clearing house for prospective stu- 
dents who are suggested by the news- 
papers as likely candidates for “con- 
centrated” courses in_ specialized 
phases of journalism, both editorial 
and advertising. Names of such stu- 
dents will be sent by the ANPA to 
the school serving the state or re- 
gional area nearest to the student’s 
home. 

Newspaper Cooperation Needed 


Success of the plan depends on the 
extent of cooperation given by the 
newspapers in recruiting candidates 
for journalism short courses, it was 
pointed out by Richard P. Carter, 
associate editor of the Roanoke (Va.) 
Times and World-News, chairman of 
the National Council. The schools 
have arranged their special training 
programs, but if they are to turn out 
the number of trained replacements 
which the newspapers will need dur- 





Richard P. Carter 


ing the war emergency, they must 
necessarily rely on help from the 
newspapers in_ recruiting young 


women and 4F or older men in their 
communities. In some states, notably 
in New England, newspapers are run- 
ning advertisements announcing these 
special programs of journalistic train- 
ing as a means of stimulating interest 
among prospective students in that 
area. 


Mr. Carter, in a statement to Eprror 
& PusLisHER outlining the Council’s 
suggested cooperative program, 
pointed out that the Council is con- 
cerned with two conspicuous factors 
in the manpower crisis facing news- 
papers. “The first of these is the ob- 
vious shortage of trained men and 
women,” he stated. “The second is 
the willingness and ability of our ac- 
credited schools of journalism to help 
in a solution of the problem.” 

“This is an unprecedented oppor- 
tunity,” he asserted, “to emphasize 
and to strengthen the ties existing be- 
tween the newspapers and the schools. 
Each can and must serve the other on 
an emergency basis, just as they have 
shared in the peacetime program of 
American journalism. Unless full ad- 
vantage is taken of our professional 
academic facilities, the newspapers 
will be doing both themselves and 
their schools a grave injustice.” 

The plan for a replacement pool is 


not a hurried makeshift proposition, 
but represents the best thinking of 
both publishers and journalism school 
heads in devising a practical method 
of meeting the manpower shortage 
problem. At its Chicago meeting last 
January, the Council approved an ac- 
celerated program for schools of jour- 
nalism, but cautioned against relaxa- 
tion in standards of instruction. The 
schools, in turn, acting upon this sug- 
gestion and their own initiative, have 
adapted themselves to such a course 
of procedure. 
Council Liaison Agency 

At its New York meeting in April, 
the Council adopted a resolution re- 
questing newspapers to transmit 
names of prospective students to the 
journalism schools. The detailed plan 
for the formation of a “replacement 
pool” was explained in a letter sent 
by Mr. Carter to all state and reional 
press associations. Represented on the 
Council are the ANPA, American So- 
ciety of Newspaper Editors, Inland 
Daily Press Association, Southern 
Newspaper Publishers Association, 
National Editorial Association and the 
American Association of Schools and 
Departments of Journalism. 

“Our replacements must be young 
women and the relatively few draft- 
exempt men,” declared Mr. Carter. 
“Editors and publishers are familiar 
with the slow and sometimes painful 
process of training inexperienced 
women. The schools, through their 
wartime programs, are’ ready to as- 
sume a large share of this burden. 
They can provide a steady and ap- 
preciable supply of newspaper women 
schooled in at least the elementary 
phases of newspaper work.” 

Mr. Carter told Epiror & PusLIsHER 
the Council seeks to act as a liaison 
agency between individual newspa- 
pers and the 33 Class A schools of 
journalism. In his letter to publish- 
ers, outlining the replacement pool 
program, Mr. Carter stated in part: 

“The following resolution incorpo- 
rating this idea was passed at a meet- 
ing of the National Council in New 
York, April 20, during the American 


Newspaper Publishers Association 
convention: 

““*The National Council on Professional Ed- 
ucation for Journalism recommends to pub- 
lishers that they make an earnest and search- 
ing effort to discover from applications on file 


and otherwise possible candidates for training 
and education in newspaper work. The news- 
paper publisher should transmit the names and 
addresses of such applicants to his state or 
regional association, and they will then be 
transmitted to the ANPA; or the publisher 
may transmit the names directly to the ANPA 
office. The ANPA will, upon receipt of such 
rames from any source, forward them to the 
Class A schools of journalism.’ 


Asks Widest Publicity 

“The National Council sincerely hopes you 
will cooperate in this effort and will give this 
letter the widest publicity. You may send in 
names of prospective students to the school or 
schools in your region, but it is especially re- 
quested that a// names go to Mr. Cranston 
Williams, General Manager, American News- 
paper Publishers Association, 370 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. Mr. Williams has 
granted the use of his office as a clearing 
house, and all names will be forwarded by him 
to each of the 33 schools of journalism so re- 
questing. 

“Your responsibility, therefore. cease 
when the names are sent to Mr. Williams. 
All available information about each candidate 
should be given, including address, age, educa- 
tion, etc. (Of course, only women and draft- 


will 





EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


exempt men are acceptable for the ‘replace- 
ment pool.’) As you perhaps noticed from the 
reports of the ANPA convention, the Na- 
tional Council’s resolution and suggested plan 
of action were explained to the members by 
the ANPA representative on the Council. We 
were very much gratified by the pleasant re- 
ception this program was accorded. 

“Although the schools cannot hope to pro- 
vide for all our replacement needs during this 
emergency, it is an established fact that they 
can turn out a considerable number of trained 
women, using both their regular instructional 
procedures and the accelerated courses which 
the majority of the institutions have devel- 


oped.” 


Nieman Fellows 
To Stress 
Post-war Problems 


Harvard Reveals Fellow- 
ships Will Be Restricted to 
Men Ineligible for Draft 


Campripce, Mass., June 1—The Nie- 
man Foundation at Harvard Univer- 
sity announced today that Nieman 
Fellowships for newspapermen will 
be restricted this year to men outside 
the draft in age or military avail- 
ability, whose intention for study is to 
equip themselves to deal with post- 
war problems. 

As the Fellowships are awarded 
only to men whose applications are 
supported by newspapers ready to 
grant them leaves of absence for a 
year’s study, this limits the Nieman 
program this year to men whose pa- 
pers feel that preparation for han- 
dling post-war issues is important 
enough to justify a leave during the 
war. Plans for study may be either 
economic or political, international or 
domestic. The more extensive offer- 
ings of the Fellowships for work in 
any department of the University are 
suspended for the war. 

Restricted Offerings 

In selecting candidates, the Founda- 
tion will consider the qualifications of 
men to carry out plans of work more 
largely on their own than has been 
necessary under normal conditions. 
The University itself, now on a war 
basis, has restricted its offerings be- 
cause of the absence of staff members 
on war duties and assignment of 
others to the service of Army and 
Navy training programs at Harvard. 

Nieman Fellowships. usually about 
12 a year have been offered during the 
past five years at Harvard under the 
bequest of Agnes Wahl Nieman, 
widow of the late Lucius W. Nieman, 
publisher of the Milwaukee Journal, 
given “to elevate and promote the 
standards of journalism in America.” 
Harvard has applied the Nieman 
funds to the support of annual Fellow- 
ships to working newspapermen for a 
year’s study on leave from their pa- 
pers. A Fellowship pays the salary of 
the man during his leave from his 
paper. Until now the Fellowships 
have permitted work in any depart- 
ment of the University. 

Applications will be received until 
Aug. 1 for the fall term whose open- 
ing, under the war schedule of the 
University, will not be until Nov. 1. 

Sixty-six men on leave from 51 
news publications and press services 
have held these Fellowships since the 
fall of 1938. 

Of the 66 Nieman Fellows, only six 
have left journalism for any other 
activity than military or emergency 
wartime government service. Of 
these six, one is executive in a ship- 
yard, one with the Red Cross Blood 
Donor Service, two handling public 
relations of large aviation and muni- 
tions industries, and one assistant to 
the Co-ordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs. Thirteen of the former Fel- 


lows are now in military service, ten 
with the Office of War Information, 
Four are on war correspondent as- 
signments. 

16 Fellows This Year 

All 16 Fellows in the current 1942-43 
finished the first term. In February, 
James M. Daniel, Washington Daily 
News, and Oren M. Stephens, Little 
Rock Arkansas Democrat, left to go 
with the OWI, and Ernest M. Hill, 
Oklahoma City, returned to the 
United Press, going to the Washington 
bureau. Frank K. Kelly, AP, was 
drafted the end of January. 

James P. Etheridge of the Tampa 
Daily Times went back to Florida 
April 1 to return to his job. Kenneth 
F. McCormick, at the same time, re. 
turned to his position on the Detroit 
Free Press. And the middle of the 
month Erwin W. Kieckhefer returned 
to his position on the Minneapolis 
Star-Journal. 

The other nine men completed the 
year’s work. John F. Day, of the As- 
sociated Press, went with the OW 
when he left Cambridge. The other 
eight men are returning to their pa- 
pers. These men are: Millard ¢, 
Browne, Sacramento Union; Edward 
J. Donohoe, Scranton Times; Robert 
C. Elliott, San Francisco News: 
Thomas H. Griffith, Seattle Times: 
Arthur B. Musgrave, Houston Post: 
Fred W. Neal, Wall Street Journal: 
Robert Okin, AP; and William A 
Townes, Cleveland Press. 


Asks Service Medal 


For American Press 

That the American press should be 
given a distinguished service medal 
for gallantry in action on the home 
front and for its repeated patriotic 
performances was the contention of 
Miss Evelyn Shuler, director of pub- 
lic information for the Penn Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, in an ad- 
dress delivered at the fifth annual 
spring Round Table Luncheon of the 
Pennsylvania Women’s Press Asso- 
ciation, Eastern Division, held at the 
Adelphia Hotel, Philadelphia, May 2. 

“The press of America has been cart- 
rying more than its share of the bur- 
den of the war at home, and it has 
been taken pretty much for granted,” 
said Miss Shuler. “It’s time that some- 
body gave the press the recognition 
out loud that it deserves. 

“The newspapers of the nation have 
donated more than $60,000,000 worth 
of free space in the war effort and 
have carried the major share of the 
load of patriotic propaganda. 

“They have been the main channel 
through which rationing information 
and OPA news has been transmitted 
to the public. They have aided whole- 
heartedly in the sale of War Bonds. 
They put over the national scrap 
drive. They have given space to tons 
of OWI handouts, and they have been 
generous beyond words to Civilian 
Defense and other volunteer activi- 
ties.” 


e 

CIRCULATION MEETING 

At the Pacific Northwest Circula- 
tion Managers’ Association meeting in 
the Winthrop Hotel, Tacoma, Wash. 
recently the following officers were 
elected: president, E. F. Baldwin of 
the Salt Lake City Tribune-Telegram; 
first vice-president, Gerald T. Latham, 
Medford (Ore.) Mail-Tribune; second 
vice-president, T. R. Mellville-Ness, 
Regina (Sask.) Leader-Post; secre- 
tary-treasurer, David H. Smith, Port- 
land, Ore. 


we 
HARVEST FESTIVAL 
A Victory Garden Harvest Festi- 
val, planned as a combination faif, 
show and competitive exhibition, wi 
be sponsored by the Chicago Sut, 
Sept. 9-11. 
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JUNE 5, 
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AT LONG LAST, THE FINALE 


—Edmund Duffy, Baltimore Sun 





WHAT KIND OF A GAME IS THIS? 


-Dorman H. Smith, NEA Service, Inc. 


CHIN UP 





—Jack Lambert, Chicago Sun. 





ST. LOUIS, May 28—Six indictments 

charging Julius M. Klein, veteran 
Star-Times reporter, with attempting 
to bribe two key witnesses in the 
much-publicized Edward Melendes’ 
death investigation, were dismissed 
here today by Circuit Attorney 
Thomas C. Hennings, Jr., who said 
there was lack of evidence to sup- 
port the charges. 

Hennings’ electric announcement in 
the court of Circuit Judge Francis E. 
Williams came in less than a week 
ater Hennings reassumed charge of 
his office, following naval duty, and 
began a personal investigation of the 
strange Melendes case. 

Morris Directed Investigation 

First Assistant Circuit Attorney 
Henry G. Morris had directed investi- 
gation during Hennings’ absence and 
Morris had demanded grand jury in- 
vestigation of Klein, after the latter 
made three visits to talk with Warren 
H. Gresham and James P. Carleton, 
the witnesses. 

Gresham and Carleton made state- 
ments to Morris April 26, saying that 
Klein made them three successive of- 
fers of $500, $1,000 and $1,500 to re- 
pudiate their testimony against An- 
drew Brinkley, cellmate of Me- 
lendes, who has been indicted with 
second degree murder in connection 
with Melendes’ death. 

Carleton and Gresham had earlier 
‘estified before a grand jury that 
Brinkley had confessed to them that 
he had killed Melendes while they 
Were cellmates. Gresham, on May 
%, changed his story, saying that his 
accusations against Klein were a 
‘cock and bull” story. He also said, 
in his statement made to Attorney 
General McKittrick, that Brinkley did 
not confess Melendes’ murder to him 
and Carleton. 

Klein had not filed a formal plea 

the charges before they were 





Dismiss Six Indictments 
Against Julius M. Klein 


St. Louis Star-Times Reporter 
Cleared of Bribery Charges... 
Lack of Evidence Cited 


dropped, but he had posted $6,000 
bond, $1,000 for each indictment. The 
indictments charged that Klein un- 
lawfully attempted to induce each of 
two witnesses to withhold his evi- 
dence, also that Klein unlawfully at- 
tempted to deter the witnesses from 
giving testimony. 

Hennings’ announcement came while 
Morris was reported away from St. 
Louis “for a rest.” Hennings refused 
an answer when asked by reporters 
if he had talked with Morris about 
dismissing the charges against Julius 
Klein. 

Hennings’ dismissal announcement, 
as entered in the court record, was: 

“The state enters its nolle prossequi 
in the above entitled cause, the State 
vs. Julius Klein. Section 4,280, re- 
vised statutes of Missouri, 1939, is the 
basis of this indictment. 

Lack of Evidence 

“The applicable clauses are: Every 
person who shall, by bribery, menace 
or other means, directly or indirectly, 
induce or attempt to induce any wit- 
ness to withhold his evidence or shall 
deter or attempt to deter him from 
appearing and giving evidence in any 
cause, matter or proceeding, civil or 
criminal, shall be deemed guilty of 
a misdemeanor.” 

“The state is unable to establish by 
evidence that the activities and con- 
duct of the above named defendant 
(Klein) were such as to constitute 
the offenses which are denounced as 
a crime under the statutes controlling 
in the instant case.” 

Klein, with his attorneys, had ap- 
peared in court for arraignment and 
was prepared to enter a plea of not 
guilty. After Hennings’ announce- 
ment Klein’s attorneys issued the fol- 
lowing statement: 

“This is a complete and final vin- 
dication of Mr. Klein’s conduct and 
activities in his search for the truth 
about the Melendes case.” 


SHIP FOR PUBLISHER 

WasuHincTon, May 30—The Mari- 
time Commission has given the name 
“Frederick Douglass” to a Liberty 
Ship assigned for construction in a 
Baltimore, Md., shipyard. Douglass, 
born a slave, was a newspaper pub- 
lisher from 1847 to 1860. His North 
Star was known in later years as 
Frederick Douglass’ Paper. 


Daily's Baseball 
Show Sold 
2 Million Bonds 


How an_inter-office discussion 
snow-balled into War Bond sales of 
$2,125,775 and produced the second 
largest “gate” in the history of sports 
events is the story of the Washington 
Post’s promotion of the War Bond 
baseball game at Griffith Stadium on 
the night of May 24. 


A managing editor sitting at his 
desk one late April afternoon was fin- 
gering letters of congratulations on 
his newspaper’s salvage drive and 
mulling ideas for a new campaign. He 
called in his sports columnist. 

“We've gotten in the city’s scrap for 
the salvage people,” said Managing 
Editor Alexander F. (Casey) Jones 
of the Post, “and now the Treasury 
people are appealing to us to help 
with their new bond drive. I want to 
put on a show for the Treasury. It 
must be big. Let’s talk it over.” 

A Baseball Show 


Sports Columnist Shirley Povich 
had just returned from Norfolk, Va., 
where the Washington baseball team 
had played a series of games with the 
Norfolk Naval Training Station team, 
a crack club studded with former big 
league stars now in the Navy. Povich 
had been impressed with that team. 

“There’s your show, I think,” said 
Povich, “a game between those Nor- 
folk sailors and the Washington Club 
at Griffith Stadium. We could limit 
admission to bond buyers. Stage it at 
night, under the lights. Dress it up 
with personal appearances by the 
best talent we can get. Give bond 
buyers a ball game and glamour, too. 
It should sell bonds. 

Editor 


That it would sell bonds, 
Jones agreed, quickly. 


Sports Editor Clarence Nixon, a 
promotion-minded newspaper man, 
dedicated his sports pages to the base- 
ball bond show for three weeks. Nixon 
set his own goal—a $2,000,000 bond 
sale to ticket buyers. 

Twelve days before the game, tickets 
were put on sale. Sixty Washington 
banks were enlisted to distribute 
tickets to persons who bought bonds. 
As the game neared, so great was the 
demand that Jones, Povich and Nixon 
were compelled to ask the Treasury 
department to designate the Wash- 
ington Post and Griffith Stadium as 
bond-issuing agencies. 

As late as 8:30 p.m. on the night of 
the game, Griffith Stadium offices 
and ticket windows were still being 
besieged by avid bond-buyers seeking 
tickets. Griffith Stadium’s 30,000 
capacity was all but filled with the 
29,221 who bought bonds. Neither 
threatening weather nor the gasoline 
ban deterred them. 

Personal Appearances 


They saw not only a thrill-packed 
ball game in which the Norfolk team 
justified its advance notices with a 
sensational 4-3 victory over the Wash- 
ington big leaguers, but a pre-game 
program the Navy band was desig- 
nated to participate in the program by 
Secretary of the Navy Knox. Kate 
Smith, Babe Ruth, Clown Al Schacht 
and a wounded war hero, Lieut. J. C. 
Shively, of Water Reed Hospital, ap- 
peared. 

At the seventh inning, when Bing 
Crosby was to sing his songs from 
home plate, Master of Ceremonies 
Arch McDonald had an added filip for 
the crowd. He introduced Field 
Marshail Sir Archibald Wavell. In 
response to thunderous applause, Field 
Marshall Wavell advanced to home 
plate, and made a brief speech high- 
lighted by his remarks that “This is 
the first baseball game I have ever 
seen in my life and I am enjoying 
every minute of it.” 

It was extravaganza for nearly three 
hours. Washington officialdom and 
kids who had turned in their stamp 
books for bonds and tickets saw the 
glittering show. Mr. and Mrs. Eugene 
Meyer, publishers of the Post, had as 
their box-seat guests Secretary of the 
Navy Knox, Economic Stabilizer 
James Byrnes and Mrs. Byrnes; 
Financier Bernard Baruch, Mr. and 
Mrs. Alexander Jones, and Rubber 
Czar William Jeffers. 
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Marshall Field Writes 
His First Editorials 


Admits He Did Several Recently and Intends to 
Write More ... Will Inherit At Least $100,000,000 
In 1943 But Denies Plans for New Papers 

By WALTER E. SCHNEIDER 


SINCE Marshall Field assumed the 

editorship of the Chicago Sun last 
April 13 its editorial page on two or 
three occasions has published his edi- 
torials, he told Eprror & PuBLISHER in 
an interview in New York Wednesday. 

His first attempts at newspaper 
writing went unnoticed because they 
were unsigned—and only his close 
circle of editorial associates at the 
Sun were “in the know.” He declined 
to identify the editorials or hint when 
they appeared, so that a curious news- 
paper fraternity could inspect the first 
literary efforts of this multi-million- 
aire who turned editor on the sunny 
side of 50—but he admitted that there 
would be more of them. 

“The editorials were my own ideas 
and I put them into my own words,” 
he told this interviewer. 

He's Proud of Them 


He seemed proud that they had ap- 
peared as he wrote them. 

At first, when asked about his edi- 
torial activity, he said he had writ- 
ten “none to speak of.” Mr. Field 
then added that he had outlined ideas 
from time to time at his daily edi- 
torial conferences with Silliman 
Evans, publisher; Frank Taylor, 
assistant publisher; the editorial writ- 
ers and cartoonists. Finally he ad- 
mitted authorship of two or three and 
said they had appeared at long inter- 
vals during nearly two months of his 
editorship. 

He explained that when E. Z. Dimit- 
man, formerly of the Philadelphia In- 
quirer, became executive editor of 
the Sun in March, Mr. Dimitman 
assumed all news editing of the paper. 
Mr. Field added that his own feeling 
of responsibility was confined to the 
editorial page when he took the title 
of editor after the resignation of Turn- 
er Catledge, and that his editorship 
is confined only to that sphere. 

The Sun’s owner was reminded that 
when he was asked by Epitor & Pus- 
LISHER in October, 1941, whether he 
intended to become active editorially 
in the new paper, he had replied: “I 
don’t think I would be competent to 
write editorials. I haven’t been 
trained that way—but I wouldn't 
promise not to.” 

Now that he has lived up to that 
“promise not to” write them, Mr. 
Field made this observation: “I still 
don’t feel I would be competent to 
write editorials regularly, or as a 
trained editorial writer would. But 
if ideas occur to me at our lengthy 
editorial conferences, and those ideas 
seem to be in line with the policy of 
the Sun, Ill try my hand at them. 

“Yes, I intend to write them from 
time to time in the future. And,” he 
added with a laugh, “I’!l make them 
as short as possible.” 

How About a Sample? 

All attempts to prevail upon him 
for a sample of his editorial writing 
were unavailing. Finally he con- 
sented to consult with Mr. Evans, 
when he returned to Chicago Thurs- 
day, upon the advisability of granting 
this request. He relies on Mr. Evans 
for counsel in such matters—for in 
a previous interview he told Eprror & 
PUBLISHER quite frankly that his part- 
ner “has forgotten more about the 


newspaper business than I can ever 
learn.” 

Mr. Field said he does no other 
writing outside of speeches or let- 
ters. His activities as editor include 
his daily editorial conference, those 








Marshall Field 


with his advertising and _ business 
managers, and meeting Chicagoans 
who are interested in various prob- 
lems. 

Those in the latter category come 
under the heading of “making con- 
tacts.” He also said he has done a 
certain amount of public speaking in 
his new role of editor. 

“Which do you enjoy more, writing 
or speaking?” he was asked. 

“Public speaking always frightens 
me, but I enjoy the contacts it af- 
fords,” he replied. 

Mr. Field proudly displayed the 
Sun’s feature page, which he de- 
scribed as an “opinion page” carried 
in addition to the regular editorial 
page. He said it was in line with the 
Sun’s policy to give as wide a range 
of opinions as possible. Columns by 
Walter Lippmann, Frank Kent and 
Mark Sullivan are rotated in one 
space from day to day to achieve this 
end, he explained. Several other col- 
umnists appear daily on the regular 
editorial page. 

Anxious to Learn 

In view of the fact that Mr. Field’s 
editorials were unsigned, he was 
asked whether he thought they should 
be signed as a general rule in news- 
papers. “An editorial page of the 
type of the Chicago Sun is better off 
expressing the opinion of the newspa- 
per as a whole, which is usually a 
composite job,” he responded. 

His ideas of editorship remain the 
same as when he started the Sun, he 
said—“to produce as good a newspa- 
per as is possible and to restrict opin- 
ions to the editorial page.” 

As he goes about the Sun’s offices 
in the Chicago Daily News plant, Mr. 
Field exercises his inquiring mind, 
apparently intent on learning all he 
can about his new job. He asks ques- 
tions all the time of Mr. Evans “and 
almost anybody in the different de- 
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partments if I think they can answer 
them,” he said. 

He hinted that the Sun now has a 
static staff when he remarked: “Ob- 
viously it has been difficult to set up 
an organization as big as the Sun and 
have one that can work happily to- 
gether, but I think we have it now. 
It was too much to expect that all of 
the personalities could fit into the Sun 
picture perfectly and make an inte- 
grated newspaper at the start.” 

The Sun is “an established institu- 
tion” in Chicago now, he declared, 
“and it would be very seriously missed 
if it didn’t exist.” He said he was quite 
encouraged by the circulation figures, 
which he said seemed to “hold much 
better.” 

“The Sun is in Chicago to stay,” he 
said confidently. “Every idea I had 
that a new morning newspaper in Chi- 
cago was wanted by the public is 
amply demonstrated by the Sun’s 
work.” 

Walks to Office 

Mr. Field lives at the Ambassador 
East Hotel in Chicago’s North side, 
where Mr. Evans also resides. He 
tries to get his exercise every day by 
walking three miles to or from the Sun, 
or part way at least. Some days he 
strides along alone; on others Mr. 
Evans accompanies him. He used to 
“take and awful lot of exercise,” he 
added, because he believes in keeping 
fit. He reaches the office at 9 am. 
and remains until editorial page proofs 
are okayed at 6 or 6:30 p.m. 

The heir to the Marshall Field mil- 
lions, who will be 50 next Sept. 28, 
turned away the suggestion that he 
might undertake new publishing ven- 
tures elsewhere with this statement: 

“I’ve got a job to do in Chicago on 
which I want to concentrate and I 
have no present plans for getting any 
more papers.” 

Frequently it has been rumored that 
Mr. Field, already one of the world’s 
wealthiest men, will inherit an addi- 
tional $200,000,000 this year. It was 
learned definitely by Enrror & Pus- 
LISHER that his 1943 inheritance from 
the Field estate can be estimated con- 
servatively at well over $100,000,000, 
and possibly near $150,000,000, de- 
pending upon the valuations placed 
upon the securities involved. 


McEVILLY HURT 


WASHINGTON, June 2—Capt. Martin 
J. McEvilly, former picture editor of 
the New York Daily News, is hos- 
pitalized at Hammer Field, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., following an automobile 
accident in which he suffered a severe 
brain concussion and a broken hand. 
The injuries were sustained one week 
ago when the Army vehicle in which 
he was riding on an assignment for 
the Signal Corps was in a collision 
with a truck. His condition is favor- 
able but will require a long period of 
hospital treatment. 


YOUNG IN HOLLYWOooD 


James R. Young, veteran Far East- 
ern correspondent for International 
News Service who since his return to 
this country has been writing special 
articles and lecturing, now is in Holly- 
wood as technical adviser on RKO’s 
movie, “Behind the Rising Sun,” 
based on his book of the same title. 
Publication of Young’s projected 
weekly, The Far Easterner, has been 
held up until he returns to New York. 


NEWSBOYS SALES 


WasHINGTON, June 2—Newsboys 
have sold almost 9% of the War Sav- 
ings Stamps purchased since the stamp 
campaign began, May 1, 1941. Sales 
since that that totaled $758,668,900. 
Of this amount, the Treasury reports, 
150,000 newsboys representing 925 
newspapers sold $66,281,302 worth, or 
8.74% of the total. 





Supplemental Gas 
For Non-Retail 


News Carriers 


ODT Relaxes 40% Cut for 
Those Proving “Rock 
Bottom Efficiency” 


WASHINGTON, June 1—Supplemen- 
tary gasoline rations to offset a hori- 
zontal 40% reduction in commercial 
mileage ordered by the Office of De- 
fense Transportation will be available 
to non-retail newspaper carriers who 
can prove their trips have been cut 
to the rock bottom of efficiency. 


Affected by the latest curtailment 
are states in the “Eastern gasoline 
shortage area,” including Connecticut, 
Delaware, Maine, Maryland, Massa- 
chusetts, New Hampshire, New Jer- 
sey, New York, Pennsylvania (except 
that portion which lies within the 
corporate limits of the cities of Sharon, 
Sharpsville, Farrell and Wheatland), 
Rhode Island, Vermont, Virginia (ex- 
cept the portions which lie within the 
corporate limits of the cities of Bristol 
and Bluefield), and District of Colum- 
bia, and the portions of West Vir- 
ginia which lie within the east of the 
counties of Meno, Grant and Pen- 
dleton. 


"T" Coupon Extended 


The 40% curtailment resulted from 
an order extending the “T” coupon 
period by 25 days, with July 26 the 
new expiration date. An accompany- 
ing order fixed the number of permis- 
sible deliveries weekly for many com- 
modities, but that phase did not touch 
wholesale newspaper carrying. 


To guard against a dangerous im- 
pact upon the civilian economy, the 
ODT has prepared a gasoline priority 
list which includes a limited number 
of non-military services. First un- 
der the sub-heading ‘“Communica- 
tions” is “Newspapers, when area de- 
liveries have been consolidated in a 
manner approved by ODT.” That 
priority does not immediately qualify 
publishers who are operating under 
one of the alternatives made effective 
one year ago today. But, because 
newspaper delivery was examined in 
greater detail than most other types 
of carrying it is considered likely that 
adherence to the June 1, 1942 plan, 
plus a showing that no additional 
economies can be effected without 
destroying efficiency, will qualify most 
of the applicants. 

The approval noted in the priority 
order relates to one obtained at the 
time application is made for supple- 
mental rations and does not connote 
approval under the formula laid down 
last year. 

Alternate Plans 

The 1942 order originally held al 
deliveries to one a day, which would 
have the effect of permitting only ¢ 
single edition to be carried to dis- 
tributing points. Publishers attacked 
that order in force. Eventually al- 
ternatives were set out by ODT. Un- 
der the first plan, a limit on daily de- 
livery to any one point was placed, 
based on population of the area served, 
together with a reduction of at least 
25% in delivery mileage. Under the 
second plan no limit was set on de- 
liveries, but a 40% mileage cut was 
required. Under both plans, speci@ 
deliveries and call backs welt 
banned. 

The right to appeal for supplement 
rations was retained under eithe! 
method and the machinery set 
then—application to the distict opt 
office—will be used when placing tf 
quests based on the new priority 
status. 
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ANA Warned People’s 
“Apathy” Is Threat 


Association “Concerned” With Their Lack 
Of Value of Freedoms of Choice and 
Opportunity, Wartime Meeting Hears 


THE Association of National Adver- 

tisers is “concerning” itself with the 
problem of awakening the American 
public to the value—-which it does not 
now seem to appreciate—of two vital 
freedoms of our free economy—free- 
dom of choice and freedom of oppor- 
tunity, delegates to the Wartime Con- 
ference of the ANA were told this 
week during sessions in the Hotel 
Waldorf-Astoria, New York, June 
2-4, 

The ANA’s Public Relations Com- 
mittee, of which C. C. Carr, Alumi- 
num Company of America, is chair- 
man, is studying the problem, dele- 
gates were informed. 

Seen Free Press Threat 

The problem revolves around 
threats of regimentation, standardiza- 
tion, grade labeling and the ANA’s 
object is to impress upon the Amer- 
ican people the vital part advertising 
plays in the preservation of a free 
press and free radio. 

The association is concerned, it was 
said, with the fact that many 
Americans are not aware there is that 
close alignment between media of free 
expression and advertising; in short, 
their “apathy” to an existing condi- 
tion which unwittingly aids those 
forces which are trying to do away 
with a free press and, in turn, with 
advertising. 

In a brief review of the paper situa- 
tion, the outlook for media and ad- 
vertising materials, George S. Mc- 
Millan, ANA secretary, reported that 
both book paper and newsprint will 
be in tighter supply in’ the months 
ahead. 

He said, however, that ink supplies 
will be sufficient. 

He stated that the ANA has been 
urging its members, who represent 
buyers of $400,000,000 advertising an- 
nually in all media, to cooperate with 
newspapers on the use of flexible in- 
sertion dates for advertisements. 

He said newspaper and magazine 
linage is going up and pointed out 
that linage for the remainder of 1943 
will be determined to some extent by 
the print paper situation. 

Mortimer Speaks 

Charles G. Mortimer, Jr. ANA 
chairman of the board, who is vice- 
president of General Foods Sales Co., 
discussed the new responsibilities of 
advertising managers today, a theme 
that was recurrent throughout the as- 
sociation’s three-day meeting. 

He pointed out they no longer are 
confined to the routine work of media 
schedules and rate cards, but have 
widened their activities considerably 
to take in work that might range from 
Tecruiting campaigns for workers to 
Tunning victory garden drives. 

As in years past, the meeting was 
studded with off-the-record talks, in- 
cluding one by Frederick L. Schuster, 
partner in Lehman Bros., who pre- 
sented an analysis of the basic eco- 
Nomic situation now confronting in- 
dustry, 

Another off-the-record talk was 
given at a luncheon Wednesday by 
Gardner Cowles, Jr., director of Do- 
mestic Operations, Office of War In- 
formation. His theme was _atti- 
tudes towards advertising in Wash- 
ington. 

How national advertisers can better 
Sear their operations—advertising, 
Public relations, and marketing—to 

© war effort was the theme of a 


symposium that featured the opening 
day’s afternoon session. 

It was pointed out by speakers that 
the government has need now and in 
the future of advertisers’ cooperation 
in its various major programs. 

Uncle Sam needs advertising aid 
for the following basic programs, co- 
operation in which offers an oppor- 
tunity to all advertisers to do their 
country and themselves a service for 
the war effort and afterwards: 

War Bonds, economic stabilization 
(anti-inflation), man and woman 
power, transportation, fuel, food, ra- 
tioning, conservation, Army and Navy. 

Panel Participants 


Delegates were told how, through 
the ANA and the Advertising Coun- 
cil, which this week added the word 
“War” to its name, advertisers can 
receive the needed help to tie-in most 
effectively with the war campaigns. 
The session was thrown open to 
questions and answers. 

Those constituting the panel include 
the following members serving as co- 
ordinators in charge of major cam- 
paigns and as advisors to the various 
government agencies, and members 
of the Council executive staff: 

S. Heagan Bayles, chairman, Radio 
Allocation Plan; Elon G. Borton, La 
Salle Extension University; A. O. 
Buckingham, Cluett, Peabody & Co.; 
Carleton Healy, Hiram Walker Incor- 
porated; Chester J. LaRoche, chair- 
man, The War Advertising Council; 
Mr. Mortimer; Stuart Peabody, The 
Borden Company. 

Also T. S. Repplier, head of the 
Council’s Washington office; H. W. 
Roden, Harold H. Clapp, Inc.; Harold 
B. Thomas, Sterling Drug, Inc.; and 
vice - chairman, War Advertising 
Council; Paul B. West, ANA President 
and vice-chairman, War Advertising 
Council, and T. H. Young, United 
States Rubber Co. 

War Films Shown 


A private showing of the latest of- 
ficial war films assembled by the OWI 
featured the Wednesday evening ses- 
sion in the Wedgewood Room. The 
program had a threefold purpose, it 
was stated—to give some startling in- 
terpretations of the war news, to show 
how movies are being used as a me- 
dium of propaganda, and to indicate 
how government films can be used by 
industry for employe training and 
morale. 


Lowell Mellett, chief, and A. A. 
Mercey, associate chief, Bureau of 
Motion Pictures, OWI, gave com- 
mentaries and answered questions af- 
ter the showing. 

Thursday morning’s session  re- 
viewed new jobs the war has brought 
to advertising departments and sev- 
eral case histories showed how man- 
agement is using advertising ability 
and technique in new directions. 

George Christopher, president, 
Packard Motor Co., which is known 
nationally for its outstanding em- 
ploye-employer relations, told how 
his company called in the advertising 
department to do the job of bringing 
about better understanding between 
the management and the workers in- 
stead of giving the task to the per- 
sonnel department as it had done be- 
fore the war. 

F. S. Cannan, advertising manager, 
Sun Oil Co., explained how his de- 
partment brought home to workers in 


WOMANPOWER ADS 





America Needs Wonien,in War Jobs 


RIGHT HERE IN (NAME OF CITY) 








THE SOONER WELL WIN 











THE MORE WOMEN AT WORK. 





A sample of a series of six ads dealing 
with the womanpower situation released 
by the War Advertising Council for local 


sponsorship. Because conditions vary 
from community to community, it is 
essential that any promotion on _ this 


theme be coordinated with the activi- 
ties of the local or regional manager 
of the War Manpower Commission, the 
Council states. These womanpower ads 
are part of an overall campaign in which 
the Council cooperated with the War 
Manpower Commission and the Office of 
War Information. J. Walter Thompson 
Company is the volunteer agency on the 
job. Considerable emphasis is placed on 
replacements in essential civilian jobs. 





the oil division the fact that they are 
doing as vital a war work as their 
colleagues in  Sun’s | shipbuilding 
plants. He pointed out that these 
workers had become restless because 
they felt the men building the ships 
were doing a more important job 
than themselves. 

A vigorous local newspaper adver- 
tising campaign coupled with the use 
of a traveling employment office on 
wheels did the job of getting more 
workers, especially women, into the 
plant of the Armstrong Cork Co., E. 
Cameron Hawley, director of adver- 
tising and sales promotion, told the 
session. 

Turner Jones, vice-president, The 
Coca-Cola Company, one of the first 
businesses to be hit by shortages 
(sugar), related how the company’s 
advertising department taught dealers 
how to hold consumer’ goodwill 
through proper handling of the volun- 
tarily rationed drink. 

The drive’s theme was for dealers 
to pro-rate their supply among cus- 
tomers for a better spread among pur- 
chasers and stressed that when a 
dealer was out of the product he was 
to offer the customer a good brand 
name as a substitute. 





Among Advertising Folk 


DONALD S. MANCHESTER has been 

elected to the board of directors as 
a vice-president of Foote, Cone and 
Belding, it was announced this week 
by Fairfax Cone, head of the agency’s 
Chicago office. Mr. Manchester was 
associated with the firm of Lord & 
Thomas in the San Francisco office 
prior to his present connection. He 
has been in Chicago with Foote, Cone 
and Belding since last December. 

Cuar.es S. BripcEs has been named 
vice-president in charge of sales, mer- 
chandising and advertising of Libby, 
McNeill & Libby, Chicago, succeeding 
Roy L. James, who retired. 

RIcHArp STANTON has joined Kenyon 
& Eckhardt, Inc., as an account execu- 
tive. He was formerly an account 
executive at Sherman K. Ellis and for 


(Continued on page 30) 
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The Ad Council 
Changes Name to 
“War Ad Council” 


LaRoche Reveals Drive 
For War Message 


In Every Ad 
To describe more accurately the na- 
ture of its work, the Advertising 


Council will hereafter be known as 
the War Advertising Council, Chester 
J. ‘LaRoche, chairman announced 
June 2. The revision entails no change 
in operating plan or objective, which 
continues to be the increasing use of 
contributed and sponsored advertis- 
ing, at no cost to the government, to 
explain the war to the people. 

“The Council was set up a little over 
a year ago specifically to do a war 
job,” said Mr. LaRoche. “Since its 
founding it has functioned as the chief 
liaison between government and busi- 
ness in the development of advertising 
campaigns on home front problems. 
It has been gratifying to work in an 
atmosphere of complete harmony with 
high government officials. These pol- 
icy-makers have expressed apprecia- 
tion of the job undertaken by business 
to use its normal advertising space 
and time in the interest of all the peo- 
ple, and they have evinced a new rec- 
ognition of advertising’s role in our 
economy. 

Cites Second War Loan 

“The recent Second War Loan drive, 
which resulted in an over-subscription 
of five billion dollars from all sources 
and an over-subscription of one bil- 
lion dollars from individuals, showed 
dramatically the scope of industry’s 
contributions on the home front. From 
April 12 to May 1, radio advertisers 
and broadcasters contributed $6,300,- 
000 in time and talent for the promo- 
tion of War Bonds. Picture a radio 
advertising expenditure of more than 
two million dollars per week, for one 
product, for one client. 

“During the same three-week pe- 
riod, newspaper advertisers and news- 
papers themselves, contributed 72,- 
000,000 lines of space for War Bond 
promotion. This is the equivalent of 
36,000 full pages, or 12,000 full pages 
per week for one product, for one ad- 
vertiser. In addition, there were 
8,089 outdoor posters, valued at $202,- 
000, and 100,000 car cards, worth 
$100,000, contributed to the Second 
War Loan drive. Secretary of the 
Treasury Morgenthau described the 
Second War Loan promotion as the 
‘greatest advertismg operation in the 
history of the world.’ 

“It should be clearly understood that 
the figures mentioned above cover 
only a single war information cam- 
paign. Advertisers and media are 
contributing liberal amounts of space 
and time on other essential themes, 
too—food rationing, black markets, 
nutrition, absenteeism, manpower, the 
armed services. During the past year 
expenditures contributed by advertis- 
ers and media in behalf of a better in- 
formed people exceeded $250,000,000. 
This is a splendid performance, but 
we are dealing with unprecedented 
needs and there is still a tremendous 
job to be done. It is our hope that by 
the end of 1943 advertising space and 
time contributed for war messages 
will be at the rate of a half-billion 
dollars a year. 

“To dramatize the task ahead and 
to underline the contihuing and ex- 
panding need for the conversion of all 
possible advertising to war themes, 
the War Advertising Council will 
shortly launch a concerted drive, with 


(Continued on page 30) 
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Thompson, Chi. Tribune, 
Home from No. Africa 


By GEORGE A. BRANDENBURG 


JOHN H. THOMPSON, bearded war 

correspondent for the Chicago Trib- 
une, is home on leave after covering 
the fighting fronts in North Africa, 
where he won the distinction of being 
the first American newspaperman to 
make a parachute landing with U. S. 
paratroopers in Algiers. 

Thompson arrived in this country 
with Frank Kluckhohn, New York 
Times correspondent, after a flying 
trip from Algiers. The latter, together 
with Lowell Bennett, International 
News Service, and Thompson, were 
the first reporters to fly into combat 
with American paratroopers. Thomp- 
son, however, was the only corre- 
spondent to make the jump with the 
chutists. When asked about the jump, 
upon his return to Chicago, he re- 
plied: : 

“I thought of nothing while in the 
air, but as I prepared to jump, I re- 
member thinking ‘there must be some 
easier way to make a living.” 

Prefers Front Line Reporting 


The 34-year-old Tribune corre- 
spondent is back from the African 
campaign in good physical condition 
and anxious to return to that theater 
of war. He has seen plenty of action 
and has withstood the same hardships 
as the troops. He told Eprror & Pus- 
LisHeR he prefers front-line reporting 
to that of being a correspondent as- 
signed to Allied Force press head- 

arters back of the lines. “It is a 
ood life, but a correspondent has 
greater freedom of action and can get 
in closer contact with the troops when 
he is in the front lines,” he com- 
mented. 

Thompson did not fly with Amer- 
ican paratroopers to Algiers, but 
joined the outfit there and later landed 
with them when they went into action 
near the Tunisian border on last Nov. 
15. The Tribune writer made the trip 
from England to North Africa by con- 
voy and while on board ship he found 
shaving to be a particularly tough 
chore with salt water. Consequently 
he started to grow a beard and the 
result was so successful that he is now 
known among American and British 
army men as “the correspondent with 
the beard.” 

Typewriter Bombed 


When Thompson accompanied the 
paratroopers, he left his typewriter at 
the Algiers airport, which was subse- 
quently bombed and the typewriter 
was lost in the wreckage. 

In the southern sector, where 
Thompson was located during the 
early stages of the campaign, there 
were no press accommodations until 
the end of January, he stated. 

“On the whole, the censorship has 
been pretty fair,” stated Thompson. 
“Army censors are governed by pre- 
scribed rules given them by Army 
commanders. Within those rules, they 
are allowed to use their own judg- 
ment. Correspondents often debated 
with the censors on the question of 
judgment. Front-line correspondents, 
however, never knew how their copy 
was being treated until they returned 
to Army press headquarters.” 


Thompson described a typical day 
in a war correspondent’s life. It be- 
gan with the reading of the morning 
communique by the military spokes- 
man, who gave some fill-in informa- 
tion and outlined the general plan of 
operations for that sector. Some- 
times, high military officers held press 
conferences for background purposes 
and the U. S. Air Force put out a 
special release, which was filled in by 


an Air Force public relations officer. 

After getting a general picture of 
the battle front operations, the cor- 
respondents decided where they 
wanted to go for that day’s activities. 
They were assigned two or three to 
a jeep by a public relations officer. 
Trips to the front lines were often 
hazardous for the correspondents who 
were subjected to bombing and straf- 
ing by the enemy planes, which kept 
the writers constantly on the alert. 
Lacking cover, they would lie flat on 
the ground and hope for the best. 
On one occasion, four German planes 
caught Thompson and a newspaper 
photographer “on a stretch of ground 
flat as a billiard table top and bare 
of cover,” strafed them and destroyed 
their automobile. 

At the end of the day, the corres- 
pondents returned to Army corps 
headquarters, received a complete 
over-all picture of the operations that 
day, together with what was hap- 
pening in other sectors. After a hur- 
ried meal, the correspondents would 
write their stories, usually by candle 
or lamp light, which had to comply 
with blackout regulations. Copy was 
filed for censorship in the order it 
was turned in by the writers. 


Slept During Night Attacks 


“We were usually pretty tired and 
turned in after finishing our stories,” 
said Thompson. “Some of the more 
hardy lads would engage in a bull 
session or play poker. Our rest at 
night was often disturbed by enemy 
planes overhead, dropping bombs and 
flares. We got used to night attacks, 
however, and learned to sleep through 
them even though the flares lit up 
nearby territory as bright as day.” 

Thompson was at Allied Force press 
headquarters the day that news came 
of the fall of Bizerte and Tunis. Al- 
though Bizerte was actually taken by 
the Americans ahead of Tunis by the 
British, news of the fall of Tunis was 
received at headquarters first. “It 
was big news and I found myself try- 
ing to write for the paper and prepare 
a minute-and-a-half broadcast for 
Mutual, with everyone trying to get 
his copy cleared by the censor,” said 
Thompson. “Everyone was happy as 
hell, but we didn’t have time for cele- 
brating until after the news had been 
cleared.” 

Summing up what he had seen on 
the fighting fronts, Thompson said: 

“Some of the war I saw was a Beau 

Geste war—war in a beautiful, pic- 
turesque country. Some of it was 
open warfare with the dash and color 
of a romantic novel. To the east it 
was desert fighting in an area that 
was cruel and barren. The final stages 
of the assault on Bizerte and Tunis 
were over rocky hills, grimly held by 
crack German troops in carefully pre- 
pared positions. It was _ stubborn, 
deadly, costly work cracking those 
German positions. There wasn’t much 
romance to that last phase. It was 
German machine pitted against the 
American, British and French ma- 
chines. In the end our machine was 
a better machine and our men were 
better men.” 
_ Jack Thompson joined the Tribune 
in 1934, after receiving his initial re- 
portorial training with the City News 
Bureau of Chicago. He covered Army 
maneuvers in this country, before 
going to England with American 
troops. While in England he covered 
U. S. paratroopers, and received per- 
mission from the Tribune to accom- 
pany them on major combat drives, 
but not on any commando raids. 
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John Thompson, Chicago Tribune war cor- 

respondent home from North Africa, as 

he was creeted by his wife upon arrival 
in Chicago. 





On-the-Spot News 
From Attu Delayed 
Week to 10 Days 


Dispatches of war correspondents 
covering the American campaign 
against Japanese forces in Attu Island 
in the Aleutians have been subjected 
to delays of a week to 10 days, press 
association editors in New York told 
Eprror & PustisHer this week. 

One executive said the dating of dis- 
patches was obscure, possibly for se- 
curity reasons. Correspondents are 
with both Army and Navy forces, and 
while the means of communications 
used were not known at this time, it 
was thought that both Navy radio and 
Army Signal Corps facilities were be- 
ing used to send back battle dispatches. 

Because of the delays, Tokyo radio 
broadcasts at times supplemented the 
coverage, and confirmation was await- 
ed from Washington after these re- 
ports were credited to their Japanese 
sources. 

Dispatches Flown? 

It was possible that some dispatches, 
after field censorship, were flown to 
Anchorage, Alaskan terminus of the 
Signal Corps cable which is the only 
wire link with Seattle. The distance 
between Attu and Anchorage is ap- 
proximately 1,500 miles. Censorship 
delays were believed largely respon- 
sible for the slow pace of the Attu 
coverage. 

The few stories received direct from 
correspondents at the scene since fight- 
ing started May 11 were supplemented 
by Navy communiques from Washing- 
ton. Under an agreement with the 
Army early in the war, the Navy has 
charge of all releases of news in the 
North Pacific area, even though Army 
forces are the principal participants 
in the action. 

Among the correspondents covering 
the Attu campaign were: William L. 
Worden, formerly in Seattle, and Eu- 
gene Burns, from Honolulu, for AP; 
Russell Annabel, from Alaska, for 
U.P.; William MHandleman, from 
Alaska, for INS; Foster Hailey, from 
Honolulu, for New York Times; and 
Keith Wheeler, Chicago Times, from 
Alaska. Worden, Annabel, Handle- 
man and Wheeler were with the 
Army; the others with the Navy. 

Only press photographers covering 
the action were Sherman Montrose, 
Acme, and Clarence Hamm, AP. Both 
represented the wartime still photo 
pool and were in the thick of the fight- 
ing. Eprror & PUBLISHER was told they 
obtained a number of action pictures 


but none had been cleared up to June 
3 by the Navy. Some shots made by 
Army photographers have been re. 
leased. 

Wheeler, in an eye-witness account, 
said snipers fired at him during one 
battle. 

He skidded into a muddy fox- 
hole just as another bullet “whined 
its nasty song” and still another then 
hit the rocks above his head. Anna- 
bel told of life in the foxholes in the 
rugged country and the danger of 
rolling out and sending others below 
down the mountainside to possible 
death. 

Burns flew in a Navy patrol plane 
over Attu and wrote stories of his 
flights, covering the scene of opera- 
tions. 

Stonehouse Lost on Flight 


Kenneth Stonehouse, 35, Washington 
correspondent of Reuter’s, and his wife 
were among those reported presumab- 
ly lost on the British Overseas Air- 
ways transport plane shot down in an 
attack by enemy aircraft enroute from 
Lisbon to England June 2. 

The Philadelphia Evening Bulletin 
has sent its feature writer, Morley 
Cassidy, to Alaska to observe general 
developments. His first articles, in a 
series entitled “Alaska Goes to War,” 
appeared May 31. 


There was an influx of correspond- 
ents home for furloughs this week. 

Eddy Gilmore, AP, arrived with Jo- 
seph E. Davies’ diplomatic party in 
Seattle. His place in Moscow was 
filled for the duration of his furlough 
by William McGaffin from India. 
Henry C. Cassidy, AP’s Moscow chief 
who lectured and wrote a book dur- 
ing his recent furlough, returned to 
duty at AP headquarters in New York 
this week. He will return to Moscow 
this summer. 


William B. Stoneman, Chicago Daily 
News, came home from Tunisia, where 
he had the unofficial title of “mayor.” 
Also from North Africa was Edward 
W. Beattie, Jr., U.P., who returned 
via London. Stoneman was slightly 
wounded early in the successful North 
African campaign. Graham Hovey, 
INS, who underwent an appendicitis 
operation last summer in Accra on 
Africa’s Gold Coast and then covered 
the Tunisia fighting, returned home 
this week. 

Wes Gallagher, AP, who was in a 
cast in an Algiers hospital for a spine 
injury received a month ago, is ex- 
pected to return for furlough in the 
near future. 

Edward R. Murrow, CBS European 
news chief in London, who returned 
recently for a six-week furlough, was 
guest of honor at a luncheon at the 
Ambassador Hotel in New York June 
3. 

Tyree to Be Promoted 

William Tyree, U.P. correspondent 
who was with Robert C. Miller, also 
of U.P., in the Solomons, was expec 
to be in California on leave this month. 
After a rest, he will go to Honolulu. 

Geoffrey Parsons, Jr., New York 
Herald Tribune, went to Algiers this 
week from London with General 
Gaulle. David Anderson, New York 
Times, returned from home furlough 
to the London bureau this week. 

Joseph Levy, New York Times, 
home nearly a year on furlough, 
returning to Cairo. Joseph W. Willi- 
combe, Jr., INS, reached London June 
3 to join the staff accredited to the 
European theatre of operations. 

Brydon C. Taves, 28, Australian 
manager of U.P., was married May 4 
at Brisbane to Diana Parnham, Aus- 
tralian actress, in the Chapel of St 
Johns Chathedral. 

The adventures of Tom Yarbough, 
AP war correspondent were drama 
tized on WGN’s war series, ‘ 
Give Their Lives,” broadcast May 3. 
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one does it-in Philadelphia 








When it comes to delivering an advertising message, 1 does 
it in Philadelphia. 

This is best illustrated with a few simple facts: The Eve- 
ning Bulletin has a circulation of over 600,000—is the larg- 
est evening newspaper in America. It goes home in the city 
of homes where, according to surveys, it is read an average of 
93 minutes daily. 96% of its circulation is where it will do 
an advertiser the most good—in the Philadelphia trading area. 


That is why — 


More and more advertisers are pursuing this policy: A 
thorough advertising job in The Bulletin is the primary requi- 
site to a thorough job in the important Philadelphia market. 


In Philadelphia—nearly everybody reads The Bulletin 
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4 tight Ideas 


Nutrition Program Clicks 
BY MAKING its readers “nutrition- 
conscious” through sponsorship of 
a four-day East Texas Nutrition Insti- 
tute and other activities dealing with 
the food problem from a community 
service angle, the Marshall (Tex.) 
News Messenger has sold thousands of 
inches of advertising, thousands of ex- 
tra copies of its Nutrition Handbook 
and recently was awarded the East 
Texas Chamber of Commerce award 
for “outstanding community service.” 

Adopting the slogan, “Eat to Beat 
the Devil,” said devil portrayed as 
Hitler with horns, the News Messen- 
ger, published by Riley Cross, early 
this year independently launched a 
campaign dealing with every phase of 
the vital food subject. A considerable 
amount of newspaper space was given 
over to promote the Nutrition Insti- 
tute. 

In addition, the Nutrition Hand- 
book, 48-page tabloid supplement, 
containing authoritative information 
on nutrition, wartime recipes and 
meal planning, substitutes for rationed 
products and by-line articles by out- 
standing food experts, was published. 

Also adopted was a “Nutrition in 
Industry” plan, developed in coopera- 
tion with the Office of Defense, Health 
and Welfare Services. As an added 
incentive to readers to produce as well 
as eat properly, the News Messenger 
promoted the planting of Victory 
Gardens. 

To lend emphasis to this phase of 
the campaign, the newspaper leased a 
five-acre plot of land, hired an ex- 
perienced truck farmer and planted a 
demonstration Victory Garden. Prod- 
ucts from the demonstration garden 
are distributed among the newspaper’s 
employes at no cost to them. Both the 
Nutrition and Victory Garden cam- 
paigns are planned for the duration. 





Stars of Honor 
THE San Antonio Express and Eve- 
ning News recently sold thousands 
of silver stars of honor to persons who 
wear the siars in honor of friends and 
relatives in the various services. The 
papers promoted the stars with page 1 
announcements, illustrated news stor- 
ies and coupons for mail orders. The 
emblems were sold for 25c each in 
the lobby of the newspaper building, 
or 30c by mail. Some buyers took 
them by the dozen, or score, to be 
worn in honor of employes or other 
connections who had joined the Army, 
Navy or other service branch. 


Casuaity Lists 

BEFORE the casualty lists get too 
long, it’s smart to assign the special 

job to a member of the staff who will 

write to the War and Navy Depart- 
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WASHINGTON, D. C. 





Evening Star 


ments for up-to-date compilations of 
the dead and missing in a specified 
circulation zone. With these lists as a 
nucleus, it is easy to keep a card index 
up to the minute from the periodic 
casualty lists and messages received 
by families. The Albany (N. Y.) 
Knickerbocker News published a 
World War II roundup of dead and 
missing as a Memorial Day feature. 
The card index offers a quick method, 
too, of checking against repeat stories. 


Short Takes 


AN ALERT St. Paul Pioneer Press 

copy desk man caught an unfortu- 
nate juxtaposition last week in a proof 
before the story went into the paper. 

The story was headed, “F.R. and 
Churchill Seen Mapping Japan’s 
Doom.” Underneath the head, leading 
off the story, was a boldface line, “See 
Map on Page 9.” 


e 
SPEAKING of Dam good stories, the 

Ogden Associated Press puncher 
messaged headquarters: 

“Sk—Pls, sty about more German 
dams—to be targets of R.A.F. Under- 
stand Germany has 80 major dams, 
and R.A.F. hit three. Dam _ good 
story.” 





WOMEN are rugged in Russia, as wit- 

ness the following item that ap- 
peared in the early edition of the St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat on May 26: 

MOSCOW, May 25—For the first 
time in this war the title of Hero of 
the Soviet Union was awarded today 
by the presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet to a woman flyer. She was 
decorated with 21 air force com- 
manders. 

s 

WHEN the pay-as-you-go tax bill 

finally was approved by the Senate- 
House conference committee, the Los 
Angeles Evening Herald and Express 
took no chances that the reader be 
misinformed. Complete stories by INS, 
AP and U.P. were run side by side in 
adjoining columns on the front page 
of the May 26 issue under the three- 
column heading: 

THREE ANALYSES 
OF TAX BILL 

Perhaps better heading would have 

been: 
Pay Your Money and 
Take Your Choice 
* 


‘WE HOPE This One Works, 


Too,” | 


read the caption over a Washington | 
Daily News cut the central figure of | 


which was Adolf Hitler. Then the 
newspaper went on to say: “In yester- 
day’s first edition of the News the 
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drama department used a picture of 
Jap Admiral Yamamoto in connection 
with the film, “Prelude to War,” but 
in the next edition the picture had to 
be moved to Page 1 as a result of the 
disclosure that Yamamoto had been 
killed. The above still, from the same 
film, is used today with the hope that 
the same coincidence will result.” 


¥ 
“OTTAWA, May 21—The Munitions De- 
partment announced today that the manufac- 
ture of anti-freeze has been made subject to 
permit to prevent the production of compounds 
which might dma aeugtabooierlmdai— Montreal 
Star, May 21.’ 


We think the department is right to 
take precautions. 


L. A. SERVICES 


Memorial services for the 20 em- 
ployes of the Los Angeles Times who 
died in the dynamiting of that news- 
paper in 1910 were held May 31 at the 
Times plot in Hollywood Cemetery. 
Coincident with the services, one 
minute of silence was observed in all 
departments of the Times. Immedi- 
ately after the ceremony, members of 
the Gen. Harrison Gray Otis post, 
American Legion, composed wholly of 
Times employes and named for the 
paper’s founder, conducted military 
services at the adjoining General Otis 
Monument. 


* 

ISSUE FOR NEW BLDG. 

The Colombia (S. C.) Record pub- 
lished a 96-page special edition on the 
occasion of its recent open house for 
the new Record building at 807 Ger- 
vais street. The Record’s new home 
is one of the largest and most modern 
newspaper plants in the Carolinas. 
G. A. Buchanan is editor and publish- 
er, and N. E. Brown is vice-president 
and business manager. 


s 
CHANGES TO P. M. 
The Huntsville (Ala.) Morning Star, 
has been changed to an evening pub- 
lication. 











Hartford has become 
second only to Boston in 
New England markets’ 


wealth. (See “Sales Management" 
. buying power data.) 


thei Courant remains 
first 4 in ‘ability to. move “ 
wealth. (See ony” 
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the column with the follov- 
ing that tops them all in 
enthusiastic _ praise and pos 
readership . . . gives the 

woman reader the righl im 
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in a world at war. Herself 
a warwife and mother 0 
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$+ | On December 4, 2041, The Chicago 
Sun will be 100 years old. 

When The Sun comes to celebrate 

its centenary, we hope its editors will 


look upon this period—this beginning 
of the hundred years—tolerantly, 
respectfully, even with pride and sat- 


isfaction. 





“Talented . . . courageous . . . outstand- 
ingly good,”’ we feel sure they will say 

ey s j : 
of The Sun’s feature writers, number- 


ETT ing, as they do, such ace contributors 





rtantias Walter Lippman, Mark Sullivan, 


ound Frank Kent, M. W. Fodor, Samuel 
rtim 

herf Grafton, Edgar Ansel Mowrer, Major 
- George Fielding Elliott, Frank Smothers, 
H. R. Knickerbocker, Phil Hanna and 


other Sun writers of this caliber. 


We hope that—100 years from now 





-they will uphold The Sun’s present 
‘policy of giving its readers the widest 
possible variety of viewpoints on all 
important questions...even though the 
writers of those viewpoints may not 
awree with each other, nor with The 
ims Sun’s editorial stand on such questions. 

We should like to think that The 
Chicago Sun of that day is committed 
teadfastly to the undeviating policy 
of its founder, which is primarily to give 
Chicago a morning TRUTHpaper. That 
it will be giving its readers, as does 
= The Sun today, impartial, unbiased, 


truthful presentation of the news. 








: And we’d give a lot to peek at our 





984 years to go! 























100-year old descendant, for we’ve an 
idea it will be—as is The Sun today 
—vigorous, but not venomous; bold. 
but not biased; that it will fight without 
spite: and if, Heaven forbid, the coun- 
try is at war, that it will be able to 
criticize the government, if need be, 


without sabotaging its war effort. 


And then—for good measure—we 
trust The Sun, LOO years from now, 
will say, with satisfaction: ‘““The Sun 
grew with Chicago... it believed in the 
destiny of Chicago as a world center 

P ” 
of commerce and culture. 
The Sun today is building to that 


destination! 


THE CHICAGO SUN 





CHICAGO'S 


MORNING TRUTHpaper 


14-PROMOTION 


Selling Your Market Is 
MoreImportant Than Ever 


By T. S. IRVIN 


ON SOME weeks, turning out this de- 

partment is really a cinch. We tear 
open the envelopes with feverish, ex- 
pectant fingers, and, lo! we find Some- 
thing Significant to talk about. Sev- 
eral of the contributions (accommo- 
datingly) group themselves into a 
subject in which we think you'll be 
interested and which we feel qualified 
to discuss, at least briefly. 

Take this week’s mail, for example. 
We have been intending for some time 
to bring up the matter of promoting 
markets under wartime conditions, 
and, just like manna, seven beautiful 
examples to use as texts drop in as 
from heaven! Selling your market 
is more important than it ever was, 
because every standard source ad- 
vertisers usually employ is obviously 
completely out of date. The only 
danger lies in the tendency to fall into 
conventional patterns—to rely too 
much on statistics and not enough on 
imagination to do the job for you 
This week’s contributors have skilfully 
avoided that danger and have each 
made an individual, constructive ap- 
proach to the problem of market sell- 
ing from which many of us can get 
valuable ideas. Let’s take a look at 
them: 

New York—Buenos Aires 

New York has been the victim of a 
great deal of unfortunate and _ ill- 
founded publicity. Not being a heavy 
industry center, New York has been 
hastily judged by some as a rela- 
tively weak spot in the array of war- 
time markets. On May 5, 6, 7 and 8, 
the New York Herald Tribune pub- 
lished a series of illuminating edi- 
torials pointing out that New York’s 
great industry in reality is Business 
Management and that a brilliant pros- 
pect lies ahead for post-war expan- 
sion. These four editorials have been 
reprinted in a brochure, to which has 
been added a page of statistics relat- 
ing to New York’s greatest industry. 
This brochure is powerful enough ef- 
fectively to change the unfavorable 
thinking of executives about the New 
York market and is one of the best 
and most reasonable presentations for 
that metropolis we have seen. 


or two to see if we could figure out 
what it was. We couldn’t but didn’t 
feel too ignorant after we had looked 
inside and found it was Buenos Aires. 
The folder is issued by El Mundo and 
the tantalizing air view certainly is a 
slant that should capture American 
attention and interest. The folder has 
the further merit of displaying only 
about a dozen salient facts about 
Buenos Aires and El] Mundo and leaves 
the agate-size market facts for the 
“rep” to talk about when he is called 
in. 

Atlantic City—Oklahoma City 
Atlantic City was a great resort and 
then the war came. The Army took 
over hotels, troops moved in, and the 
impression somehow got abroad that 
Atlantic City had become nothing but 
a cantonment. And so the Atlantic 
City Press and Evening Union have 
assembled a brief booklet that throws 
pertinent light indeed on the market 
today. The whole thing consists of 
only a few hundred words, but it 
quickly establishes that Atlantic City’s 
business has not been disorganized by 
the war, that the resort business is still 
there and that national advertisers 
still have a worthwhile stake there. 
Multum in parvo. 

Offhand, if anyone asked you 
whether the purchase of $40,000,000 in 
War Bonds in a single day was re- 
markable for Oklahoma City you 
probably wouldn’t have any idea. But 
if you looked at the multi-color, 
jumbo-size broadside the Daily Okla- 
homan and Oklahoma City Times have 
put out, you’d know it was a great 
community achievement. With a 
montage of news pictures and a vivid 
account of the one-day drive, the 
broadside imparts the excitement of 
the occasion and leads naturally to 
the back-page conclusion that Ok- 
lahoma City is worthy of attention. 

Memphis and Pittsburgh 

Confederate General N. B. (“‘Fustest 
with the Mostest”) Forrest dominates 
the cover of a market folder just in 
from Memphis. Another in the series 
issued by the Memphis Commercial 
Appeal and Press Scimitar, this folder 
gets special interest by uniting the old 
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promotion piece attracts attention and, 
while it has it, gets in some real good 
licks for Memphis. 

Pittsburgh is another of those major 
markets in which business men feel 
that their city has been misinterpreted 
and misunderstood. So when Adver- 
tising & Selling ran an article, “This Is 
Pittsburgh,” demonstrating that Pitts- 
burgh is not an ordinary boom town 
based on new industries and that its 
real rating as a war contract city is 
obscured by the fact that much of its 
production is performed under sub- 
contract from prime contract cities like 
Detroit, the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette 
reprinted it in a four-page folder, 
the front simulating the cover of Ad- 
vertising & Selling. Like the New 
York and Atlantic City pieces, this 
ought to help clear up certain mis- 
apprehensions some advertisers may 
have been entertaining. 

A simple file folder renders a cur- 
rent report on the state of affairs in 
the Lexington, Ky. market. The Lex- 
ington Herald-Leader has assembled 
latest facts on population, farm in- 
come, retail sales, newspaper growth, 
etc. and put them out under a May 
25, 1943 date line. The date line inci- 
dentally is an excellent idea because 
it makes a succeeding folder necessary 
by the time May 25, 1943 facts will 
seem stale and unrepresentative. 


Minneapolis Doings 
TWO unusual contributions drop in 
from the Minneapolis Star Journal 
and Tribune. A trucking company, it 
seems, lost a barrel containing $500 
worth of sausage casings and adver- 
tised for them in the Star Journal and 
Tribune’s “Lost” column. The casings 
were found—which gave the newspa- 
per the idea that there must be lots 
of such “lost” business among the 300 


Fire-Power Means 


BUYER-POWER 
In Troy! 


UMBER One cannon-maker to 
the Nation is the Watervliet 


trucking companies in the city. A one. 
sheet mailing piece tells the Sausage 
casing story and solicits other busj- 
ness from transportation firms. The 
punch comes from an actual Casing 
stapled over an illustrated sausage. 
Item two: a house advertisemen; 
announcing a series of dispatches from 
Sweden by Marquis Childs. The at. 
tention-getting gag was to print the 
copy in Swedish. Even English. 
speaking readers could easily get it— 
but just to make sure a final tag line 
was appended at the end, in English, 


In the Bag 
THE Journal-Bulletin Almanac for 
1943, a reference book for the state 
of Rhode Island, issued by the Provi- 
dence Journal-Bulletin. This paper- 
covered, 296-page volume is packed 
with everything anyone would want 
to know about Rhode Island and a 
lot of general almanac stuff besides, 


-HEADS MISS. GROUP 


Jackson, Miss., May 25—Former 
Lieutenant Governor J. B. Snider, edi- 
tor and publisher of the Clarksdale 
Daily Press, was elected president of 
the Mississippi Press Association at its 
77th annual convention here this week. 
He succeeds George W. Godwin of the 
Terry Headlight. A _ broad _ seven- 
plank “progress platform,” designed 
to aid in curing some of Mississippi's 
economic ills and at the same time 
inject stimulants into the state’s busi- 
ness pulse, high-lighted the three-day 
session. R. M. Hederman, Jr., of the 
Jackson Clarion-Ledger, was elected 
vice-president and chairman of the 
daily section; Austin Seay, vice-pres- 
ident and chairman of weekly section, 
and T. B. Geiger of Hattiesburg, vice- 
president and chairman of commercial 
(printing and supplies) section. 


Arsenal, employing thousands of 


i indus- on : 
a enn were eee Troy A.B.C. City Zone residents. 


trial South side by side. By showing 
that Memphis has deep, well-estab- 
lished roots in the past as well as the 
biggest population and retail sales of 
any southern trade area today, the 


The next envelope we opened con- 
tained a folder, covered front and back 
with a striking air view of a familiar- 
looking city. There were parks and 
tall, modern buildings, reminiscent of 
New York, and we puzzled a moment 


YORK DISPATCH 
OW AB.C. 


Initial audit by the Audit Bureau of Circulations as of 
March, 1943 shows our circulation to be 
20.860 City Zone 23.875 Trading Area 


“ Population of City Zone 92,627, Ration Book No. 2 
Occupied dwellings 25,597 


In the first year of the war it 

received armament contracts to- 

' taling $200,000,000 and turned 

em guns with a total firepower 

several times greater than that of 

any other canon-making plant in 
America. 


> 





Firepower means buyer-power 
| in Troy, for the arsenal’s workers 
draw more than $20,000,000 in 
wages yearly—a tremendous plus 
| factor in this booming market. 





To keep the more than 115,- 
_ 000 consumers here so!d on the 
item you’re merchandising today 
or the name you want remem- 
bered tomorrow, use The Record 
Newspapers. 








H. Armstrong Roberts 


Because the city’s sole dail- 
| ies enable you to do the com- 
| plete job at a single rate of 
_ only 12c per line Troy is New 
| York State’s lowest cost ma- 

jor market. 


THE TROY RECORD 
THE TIMES RECORD 


Represented by 
REYNOLDS—FITZGERALD, INC. 


New York, Chicago, Detroit, Philadelphia, Los Angeles, San Francisco 








All Advertising Direct 
J. A. Viger, Advertising Manager 
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Lincoln give first choice to an. 


Oregonian Editorial by Ben Hur Lampman 


4 








“MOST TIMELY EDITORIAL—FEBRUARY, 19437 , 


— from ‘Lincoln Lore’, March 22, 1943—Bulletin of the Lincoln National Life Foundation. It continues: 











BEN HUR LAMPMAN 


FORTHRIGHT 
EDITORIALS 


hold the profound respect 

of Oregonian readers... 

respect that justifies the 

acknowledged influence of 
The Oregonian. 


* 


THE GREAT NEWSPAPER 
OF THE WEST 


¢€¢ The Lincoln Foundation Advisory Committee, consisting of nineteen of the nation’s 
outstanding students of Lincoln [including Carl Sandburg and Ida M. Tarbell J, select 
each year what appears to them to be the most timely editorial written during the 
week of Lincoln’s birthday. Last year Thomas Lomax Hunter, of the Richmond 
(Virginia) Times Dispatch was author of the editorial selected. This year Ben Hur 
Lampman, associate editor of The Oregonian is given recognition for his editorial, 
‘Humility of Abraham Lincoln’ appearing in The Oregonian on February 12, 1943. 
An editorial entitled, ‘Lincoln of Tomorrow, by F. Lauriston Bullard, chief editorial 
writer of The Boston Herald, received the second largest number of ballots cast by 


members of the Advisory Group. ...99 


HUMILITY OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


Ore EACH YEAR, on the anniversary of his 
birth, we come to the shrine of Abraham 
Lincoln to renew our faith and our fidelity. This 
is the great and unfailing wellspring of our 
Americanism, and from it we draw also of confi- 
dence and courage. The spiritual essence of the 
emancipator—his commonness, the simplicity of 
his patriotism, his valiant modesty—satisfies a 
deep spiritual need in the nature of Americans. 
So it is that when we remember Lincoln, on the 
day set apart for his memory, our reverence for 
him comes near to religion. And well it might, 
for goodness so characterized him, far beyond 
the merit of others, as to cause it to seem that 
deity was his guide. John Bigelow, in an ap- 
praisal of Lincoln, once wrote: “He was so 
modest by nature that he was perfectly content 
to walk behind any man who wished to walk 
before him.” 

Our modern examples of leadership, the world 
over, were not cast in this mold of humility, and 
this is said without disparagement of any that 
fight the good fight. Yet they stand at the feet of 
the emancipator, to look far up at that seamed 
and homely countenance, sad with understanding 
and trial, but touched with humor, too, and filled 
with sympathy. Of all the merging qualities that 


made him great, that lifted him to a place at his 
nation’s need, as though the man himself were 
an answer to devout prayer, not least was that of 
a sincere humility. There comes to mind, and one 
regrets an inability to trace the quotation, some- 
thing else that has been said of Lincoln. Some- 
thing which takes us back to his times, yet 
affords us the finding of history. It is this, as 
we remember it: 
Tender as a woman, manliness and meekness in 
him so allied, 
That they who judged him by his strength or 
weakness, saw but the single side. 

But now we see, and clearly, that in meekness 
and humility were resident his strength and his 
devotion. How then should Lincoln lead our peo- 
ple if he were here today? Not less resolutely, 
one may well imagine, but with the compassion 
and insight that attended all his service to his 
country. And men might now misjudge him, as 
they did in the times of the civil war—some with 
honesty and some from pettiness of motive— 
while he moved lonely in his destiny. It would be 
afterward, the true appraisal and agreement. 
And the repentance. One would not wish, who 
has been taught to love him, that he might pass 
this way again. But, for that matter, is not 
Lincoln with us still ? 
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Phila. Dailies 
Sign City-Wide 
Drivers Contract 


To forestall the possibility of strikes 
that might interfere with the regular 
delivery of newspapers, the four lead- 
ing newspaper publishing companies 
of Philadelphia have just signed a 
city-wide contract with Philadelphia 
Newspaper and Magazine Chauffeurs & 
Handlers Local Union No. 628. Parties 
to the contract were the Bulletin Com- 
pany, the Philadelphia Inquirer Com- 
pany, the Philadelphia Record Com- 
pany and the Philadelphia Daily News. 

In announcing the new deal, Eu- 
gene MacKinnon, manager of the 
Newspaper Publishers Association of 
Philadelphia, through whom the con- 
tract was negotiated, said it was the 
first city-wide drivers’ contract in 
Philadelphia. 

“Previously, for the last few years,” 
said Mr. MacKinnon, “each of the 
papers had separate contracts, and 
they were not similar. The new con- 
tract eliminates restrictions against 


joint deliveries and against elimination 
of country runs which had been in- 
cluded in some of the individual con- 
tracts previously.” 


The Publishers’ Association, said 
Mr. MacKinnon, negotiated the joint 
contract following the strike on the 
Evening Bulletin last March 30, 1943, 
which prevented the distribution of 
that paper for one day. Participating 
on behalf of the drivers’ union, in ad- 
dition to the local officers, were Ed- 
ward Crumbock, international vice- 
president of the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Ware- 
housemen and Helpers of America; 
John O’Neal, president of Joint Coun- 
cil No. 53, and Edward Davis, attorney 
for 628. 


Dated May 1, 1943, the new city-wide 
contract will continue in effect for the 
duration of the war, plus six months, 
except that on any anniversary the 
question of wages only may be opened 
for discussion, and if not settled in 
negotiation, must be referred to ar- 
bitration. The contract continues 
hours and days per week arrange- 
ments consistent with the operating 
policies of the individual newspapers, 
and does not establish a single wage 
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rate. The provisions in this respect 
are as follows: 

Daily News: 40 hours in 6 days. Ef- 
fective April 1, 1943 weekly wage, 
$43.00; effective January 1, 1944, 
weekly wage, $45.20. 

Bulletin: 40 hours in 5 days. Effec- 
tive March 22, 1943 weekly wage, 
$42.50. 42 hours in 6 days. Effective 
March 22, 1943 weekly wage, $47.50. 

Inquirer: 40 hours in 5 days. Effec- 
tive May 1, 1943 weekly wage, $46.00. 

Record: 40 hours in 5 days. Effec- 
tive April 1, 1943 weekly wage, $46.00. 

a 


SPEIDEL OPENS OFFICE 


Speidel Newspapers, Inc. is reopen- 
ing a West Coast office in its former 
location in Palo Alto, Cal., June 15. 
Merritt C. Speidel, president, is re- 
moving his family to their former 
home in that city from Colorado 
Springs. 


ISSUES PAPER 


Utilizing newspaper technique to 
carry on the work of the Northern 
Baptist denomination, the Northern 
Baptist Convention June 5 issued a 
12-page standard publication called 
the Northern Baptist World Times. 





Big Population Increase Causing 


Unprecedented Upswi 


PRIL 22 is a red letter day in Oklahoma 

history! On that date 54 years ago, 10,- 
000 adventurous pioneers asserted their cour- 
age and faith in the future by founding 
Oklahoma City during the historic ‘‘Run of 
gg.” 


On April 22 this year, 270,000 persons on 
the same spot reasserted their faith and cour- 
age in the future of their city and nation by 
purchasing in a single day more than $40,- 
000,000 in War Bonds. 


Oklahoma Cityans in every walk of life 
stampeded bond shelters to make it the most 
spectacular buying exhibition in the 54-year 
history of a community which has grown and 
prospered through its eagerness to tackle any 
kind of job . . . and get it done. 


More than 38,000 firms pledged the day's 
gross receipts to the purchase of bonds. Thov- 
sands of individuals put their day's pay . 
and more ... into War Stamps and Bonds. 

A 25.3% increase in Oklahoma County 
population during the past year is the reason 
for Oklahoma City’s current sales activity 


ng in Sales! 





War industries and military and naval opera- 
tions have filled every available living unit to 
overflowing. The number of No. 2 ration 
books issued in the county reached 270,259 
on March 31 


In the middle of this intense buying activ- 
ity .. . causing some of it .. . guiding the 
spending of this flush community into War 
Bond and retail channels are the two news- 
papers which have been in the thick of things 
in Oklahoma City since the day of its found- 
ing, April 22, 1889 . The Daily Oklahoman 
and the Oklahoma City Times 
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Industry is helping win the war... 
industry must help build a peacetime world 


Fighting now is winning the war... 
Thinking now can win the peace 


Today millions of service men are fighting for ‘a better 
world to live in.” Other millions of individuals are perform- 
ing miracles of production through the united efforts of 
management and wage earners—all of one mind—for “an 
unconditional surrender.” 


tits Army has Tomorrow these millions will be permanently employed in 


peacetime pursuits provided they—all of one mind—dictate 


a new voice oe sound peace terms calling for sustained prosperity. 


If the world is to prosper, there must be the same cohesion 

among the United Nations during the transition period 
and thereafter as now exists during the world-wide con- 
flict. Internal stability here and in other nations can be 





4 i 4 ag gained and maintained only by sustained industrial pro- 
, OMIOIT OW ? duction and by economic interdependence. 
The people of this country, in common with the people of 


Industry will put the other lands, will prosper materially and spiritually when 


this war is ended but only if insistence, world-wide in 


Handie -Talkie to work scope, is now voiced for A JUST AND DURABLE PEACE. 
eee — 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 
oe Subsidiary of The International Nickel Company of Canada, Limited 
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GRADE LABELLING economical and intensive newspaper _ service, 


THE teapot tempest before the Boren-Halleck 

House committee over compulsory grade 
labelling has subsided, for the moment at least, 
with the resignation of Dr. J. K. Galbraith from 
the Office of Price Administration. With the 
moral support of Mrs. Roosevelt, Dr. Galbraith 
has been waging a battle for this radical change 
in American business practice—a change which 
manufacturers and advertising experts believe 
would destroy millions of dollars of value in es- 
tablished brand names, lower the standards of 
merchandise, and eventually give the consumer 
less for her money than she buys today. 

If cheating of the consumer through adver- 
tising was a common fault of American business, 
Eprror & PusLisHer would be quick to endorse 
any sound plan for correction of that abuse. All 
the evidence, however, is against the theory that 
the consumer loses because advertising and pack- 
ages do not carry full specifications of the prod- 
uct. The Federal Trade Commission three years 
ago issued a report of its examination of 875,483 
advertisements—newspaper, radio, and _ direct 
mail. In only 236 instances, or 3-1000 of 1 per 
of the original total, was formal action by the 
Commission required in the public interest. If 
all other activities of business—or of government, 
for that matter—measured up to this level of 
honesty, the American public would be fortunate, 
indeed. 

Advertising and brand names cut both ways. 
Together they can establish a market for a meri- 
torious product. Together or separately, they 
can quickly destroy any product which does not 
live up to advertised or package claims. The 
consumer may be cheated once or twice by sell- 
ing tactics which the product does not substan- 
tiate, but the process is quickly concluded, as 
many a business man has found to his sorrow. 

With a war on our hands, it is a poor time for 
government officials to bedevil business with the 
crackpot theories of doctrinaires who have had 
no background of supplying public wants in a 
competitive market. The American business sys- 
tem, with all its faults, has proven its ability to 
meet public demands, both for quantity and qual- 
ity, and, through the. mass distribution that brand 
advertising affords, to give the consumer more 
of both at ever-decreasing unit cost. Epiror & 
PuBLISHER sees no reason whatever for abandon- 
ing that system for one which is wholly experi- 
mental and probably destructive. 


WARNING ON NEWSPRINT 

THE War Production Board order L-240, issued 

Jan. 1, 1943, allowed newspapers 100 per cent 
of the tonnage required to print their net paid 
circulation during the first quarter of 1941. It 
was the intent of this order that publishers 
should eliminate all wastes and so curtail their 
use of paper as to bring the total consumed in 
1943 within 90 per cent of the tonnage used in 
the same period of 1941. That intent was not 
specifically stated in the original order, but it 
has been made completely clear by subsequent 
statements of responsible WPB officials. 

Newspapers have not met the required reduc- 
tion. Unless they do—and immediately—the 
consequences are going to be unpleasant. If 
tonnage for the first half of 1943 is not cut closely 
to the required level, publishers can expect a 
heavier cut later in the year to a degree that will 
bring the year’s total within the limits of the 
original order. 

Even more important than the physical task 
of cutting paper use is the moral side. Every 
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Boast not thyself of tomorrow; for thou knowest not 


what a day may bring forth—Proverbs, XXVII; 1. 








day of delay in compliance with the order lays 
the newspapers further open to the charge of 
lack of patriotism, of putting selfish interests 
ahead of the national welfare. There is abundant 
evidence to the contrary, of course, but theie are 
also people in Washington and elsewhere who 
would not scruple to minimize all the good work 
of the press if they had a chance to smear news- 
papers as flouters of an official order and wasters 
of a precious national resource. Let’s not give 
them that chance. 


RADIO SEEKS STORE BUSINESS 


A NEW and possibly formidable threat to news- 

paper revenues has appeared in the plan of 
about 300 radio stations to promote the sale 
of time to retail stores. A selling fund of $125,- 
000 has been pledged by some members of the 
National Association of Broadcasters, and ap- 
proximately $83,000 is said to have been already 
subscribed. 

That is more than a “possibly formidable” 
menace. It is one that deserves the immediate 
attention of all newspapers, whether or not they 
own radio stations. If the broadcasting in- 
dustry can convince the local retailer that it can 
do a better job for him than the newspaper has 
done through the past century, the small-town 
newspaper faces a revolution in its economy. 
It is a revolution that many of them may not 
survive. And that would be a tragedy, not only 
for the newspapers but for the communities they 
serve. Radio, at its best, cannot take the com- 
munity place of even a mediocre newspaper, for 
reasons too obvious to be stated. 

That is the board view. 

From the standpoint of ability to serve the 
retail stores, we believe the broadcasters face a 
difficult task. From reliable sources within the 
radio industry, it can be demonstrated that only 
28 per cent of the country’s occupied homes have 
their sets on at any one hour during the day 
and not more than 40 per cent at night. “Even 
at 1 p.m., the peak hour, only 34 per cent have 
their sets on, compared with a peak figure of 56 
per cent on Sunday night at 8 p.m.,” says a re- 
cent statement from the Blue Network, which 
has just completed a survey. The conclusion 
is that “the potentialities of daytime radio have 
not yet been reached.” 

We doubt very much that these “potentiali- 
ties” can be reached with department store ad- 
vertising substituted for some of the sticky stuff 
that passes for daytime entertainment now. Re- 
tail store advertising is essentially price adver- 
lising, with a variety of items to get the cus- 
tomers inside the store doors. Price advertising, 
with a variety of items, is pretty deadly radio 
fare—certainly not the kind that would cause 
a marked increase in the number of listening 
housewives. Spending money for time to reach 
not more than a third of the audience that a 
newspaper can deliver is a proposition that should 
not interest merchants who are accustomed to 


Nevertheless, it is possible that the aggressive 
salesmanship of the radio people may lure some 
dollars from the printed word to the purchase 
of time, as an experiment. ‘Lhat is a circum. 
stance against which newspapers ought to take 
every precaution. The radio sales team will 
have its story in the most attractive form, with 
every favorable element well to the front and 
quick answers for every uncomfortable ques. 
tion. The newspapers, with an infinitely superior 
case, should be well prepared to scotch this 
competition before it takes away another corner 
of their revenue. 


OPPORTUNITY FOR SELF-HELP 


EVERY newspaper executive should be keenly 

interested in the plan announced this week 
for a replacement pool of womanpower (or draft- 
exempt men) to meet the increasing manpower 
shortage in newspaper offices of wartime America, 

The plan is sponsored by the National Council 
on Professional Education for Journalism and 
simply provides for newspapers to suggest names 
of women, or older men, who with a little extra 
intensive training will be qualified to hold news. 
paper jobs, whether in the editorial department 
or the business office. Such candidates can en- 
roll in a school of journalism short course and 
get the necessary training at no expense to the 
newspapers, who are eager to employ competent 
help in war vacancies. 

Working in close cooperation with the Amer- 
ican Newspaper Publishers Association and va 
rious state and regional publisher groups, the 
Council proposes that newspaper executives er 
gage in a recruiting campaign to obtain names of 
women—or older men—but especially women, 
who would make competent newspaper workers 
Names of such prospective students are to be sent 
to Cranston Williams of ANPA, who, in tum, 
will send the names to an accredited journalism 
school serving the area nearest to the student’ 
home. When trained, the “graduate” will be 
available for newspaper work in that area. 

Richard P. Carter, Roanoke (Va.) Times and 
World-News associate editor and chairman of the 
Council, correctly points out that “this is an u- 
precedented opportunity to emphasize and to 
strengthen the ties existing between newspapers 
and the schools.” Newspapers, large and smal, 
are generally in need of replacements. Class A 
schools of journalism are eager to help solve this 
problem and have devised “concentrated” cours 
to meet wartime needs of newspapers. 

Success of the replacement pool plan depends 
on the cooperative efforts of editors and pub 
lishers in supplying names of likely students 
Journalism school directors point out they cal- 
not do the job alone. They realize it is necessary 
to tap new sources if they are going to come aly: 
where near meeting the demand for replacements 

Newspaper executives can well afford to take 
the time to suggest names of candidates. They 
can at least publicize the opportunity afforded 1» 
college-trained women who may only need ! 
special course of practical journalistic training ! 
make their talents of value to newspapers. 
they can do as David Howe, business managef of 
the Burlington (Vt.) Free Press, has suggest! 
and devote some advertising space to attract tt 
cruits for these valuable short courses. 

Editors and publishers have an excellent opp” 
tunity for mutual self-help which should 
them in solving the manpower problem whi 
will probably grow worse, unless a sound reolatt 
ment program is developed. 
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PERSONAL 
MENTION 


WALTER H. ANNENBERG, pub- 
lisher of the Philadelphia Inquirer, 
on June 4 was presented with a gold 
medal emblematic of a life member- 
ship in the Fraternal Order of Police 
at formal ceremonies staged in Mayor 
Samuels’ reception room in City Hall, 
Philadelphia. The honor was bestowed 
upon the publisher in recognition of 
his generous support in behalf of the 
new Police Pension Fund bill, recently 
enacted by the ennsylvania State 
Legislature, with the support of Gov- 
ernor Martin. Mr. Annenberg was also 
honored in being elected an alumni 
representative on the Board of Cor- 
porators of Peddie School of Highs- 
town, N. J. 

Earl J. Johnson, United Press vice- 
president and general news manager, 
will be moderator and Alan Gould, 
executive assistant to the general 
manager in supervising Associated 
Press news and photo services, will 
speak in a forum on the topic, “Un- 
derwriting Victory,” to be broadcast 
by WEAF and more than 100 NBC 
stations between 7 and 7:30 p.m. Sat- 
uday, June 5. Senators Elbert D. 
Thomas, Utah, and Warren R. Austen, 
Vermont, will participate in the 
forum, the first of 13 programs by 
NBC’s Inter-American University of 
the Air, themed “For This We Fight” 
and discussing post-war issues. 

Clark F. Waite, president of the 
Southern California Associated News- 
papers, has been named chairman of 
the executive committee of the AP 
western division. 





John Temple Graves, II, Birming- 
ham (Ala.) Age-Herald editorial ex- 
ecutive and syndicate columnist, is the 
author of “The Fighting South,” a 
southern historical volume off the 
press of G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York. 

Henry T. Claus, president of the 
News-Journal Co., of Wilmington, 
Del., has been appointed a member of 
the Wilmington Board of Harbor 
Commissioners. 

Ford A. Chatters, publisher of the 
Lindsay (Cal.) Gazette and former 
president of the California Newspaper 
Publishers Association, has been ap- 
pointed a member of the California 
Personnel Board by Gov. Earl Warren. 
John L. Miller, president and gen- 
tal manager of the Cedar Rapids 
(lowa) Gazette, suffered a fracture of 
the pelvic bone when he slipped on a 
tug and fell in his home May 30. He 
was taken to St. Luke’s Hospital, 
where he will be a patient for several 
weeks, 





_In The Business Office 


RALPH KLOTZBACH has been ap- 
pointed office manager, a newly- 
treated post, of the Waterloo (Ia.) 
Courier, and T. E. Stevens is the new 
advertising manager. Mr. Klotzbach 
tas been with the Courier since 1913, 
“tving first as secretary to the late 
A.W. Peterson, who was general man- 
ger of the newspaper. Since then he 
tad worked in various departments of 
te Courier business office, most re- 
ently as accountant. Mr. Stevens 
bined the Courier in 1936, having 
*eviously been an advertising sales- 
nan for the Cedar Falls (Ia.) Record, 
te Des Moines Register and the Sioux 
City Journal. Mr. Stevens, who has 
een a member of the local advertis- 


ng staff, succeeds E. G. Carey, re- 
Signed 





Herbert A. Willis, member of the 
‘ait of advertising salesmen who has 
“ng been active in the national de- 
mrtment, has been appointed to suc- 

the late John E. Jerome as ad- 








vertising director of the Minneapolis 
Daily Times. Willis entered the news- 
paper business as a classified salesman 
on the old Minneapolis Journal in 
1930. 

William S. Parker is the new na- 
tional advertising manager of the 
Knoxville (Tenn.) Journal. For the 
past 10 years advertising manager of 
the Anderson (Ind.) Herald, Parker 
has been associated with newspapers 
in Birmingham, St. Louis, East St. 
Louis and Memphis. 

George A. Cortes has become asso- 
ciated with the New York office of 
Ward-Griffith Company, Inc., news- 
paper representatives. He was for- 
merly a newspaper representative of 
the firm of Cooley & Cortes, and in 
recent years has been national adver- 
tising manager of the New Brunswick 
(N. J.) Home News. 

Albert Monroe, classified advertising 
manager for the Salisbury (N. C.) 
Post for eight years, has reported to 
the Navy as an enlisted man and is 
now taking his training. 

Otto B. Stielow, circulation manager 
of the Sheboygan (Wis.) Daily Press, 
is recuperating from an operation at 
a local hospital, performed after he 
had been in poor health for some time. 

James W. Gill, advertising manager 
of the Hemet (Cal.) News and presi- 
dent of the California Newspaper Ad- 
vertising Managers Association, south- 
ern unit, is father of a son, James III. 

Robert Martin of the Logan Herald 
Journal was elected president of the 
Utah-Idaho Ad Managers Association 


recently as members finished their 
three-day convention. Martin suc- 
ceeds Hayden Stites of the Idaho 


Falls Post-Register as president. Other 
officers elected are: Robert Warner of 
the Twin Falls Times-News, vice- 
president Charles Jacobson of the 
Ogden Standard-Examiner, secretary- 
treasurer. 

Harold E. Schneller, for the past 
eight years on the display advertising 
staff of the Racine (Wis.) Journal- 
Times, is now connected with the Mil- 
waukee Journal advertising promotion 
and research department. 


Glen Van Dyke, former advertising 
salesman on the Pawhuska (Okla.) 
Daily Journal-Capital, has returned 
from the Madison (Iowa) Democrat to 
become advertising manager of the 
Journal-Capital. 

Florence Ross, formerly research 
director of Department Store Econo- 
mist, for six years on the display staff 
of the Los Angeles Times and pub- 
licity director of Field-Schlink, spe- 
cialty shop, St. Paul, has joined the 
local staff of the New York Daily 
Mirror. She will cover specialty shops. 

Major Powell Glass, general man- 
ager of the Lynchburg (Va.) News 
and Advance, was operated upon at 
St. Elizabeth’s Hospital, Richmond, 
Va., May 31, by Dr. J. Shelton Horsley, 
noted Richmond surgeon, for a stom- 
ach ailment. He was said to be re- 
covering satisfactorily. 


In The Editorial Rooms 


TODD WATKINS has been appointed 

editor of the Bishop (Cal.) Register. 
Previously he had been news editor 
of the Inyo (Cal.) Independent and 
the Owens Valley (Cal.) Progress- 
Citizen and general manager of the 
Chalfant Press Publications. W. A. 
Chalfant, editor of the Register for the 
past 57 years, will retain offices there 
and continue his column, “Tales of the 
Pioneers,” as well as make other edi- 
torial contributions. 

Alfred (Uncle Pid) Piddington, 
managing editor of the Riverside 
(Cal.) Press-Enterprise, and Mrs. Pid- 
dington recently celebrated their 50th 
wedding anniversary. 


Willis M. Ball, editor-in-chief of the 








Jacksonville Florida Times-Union and 
president emeritus of the Capitol Press 
Club, was honored May 28 at a dinner 
given by J. Edwin Larson, state treas- 
urer of Florida. The president of the 
club, Paul Davis, city editor of the 
St. Petersburg Independent, and other 


members of the club also were guests | 


of the state treasurer. 


Ernie Foster, manager of the Los 
Angeles bureau of U.P., was unani- 
mously elected president of the Los 
Angeles chapter, American Institute 
of Journalists, at a dinner meeting 
May 25. William K. Baxter, general 
manager of Westways magazine, was 
elected vice-president, and Art Gier- 
lich, public relations man for the 
Southern California Automobile Club, 
secretary-treasurer. 

Robert H. Berkov, owner of the San 
Gabriel (Cal.) Sun and formerly chief 
of U.P. in China, has been appointed 
chief of the Far Eastern cable and 
radio division of OWI in New York. 
R. E. Lee Aldrich will continue as 
editor of the Sun during Berkov’s 
absence. 

Walter F. Dantzscher, director of the 
department of public information at 
the Pennsylvania State College, re- 
signed May 31 to accept a position as 
assistant director of advertising re- 
search with the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company in New York. Mr. 
Dantzscher has been with the Penn- 
sylvania State College for more than 
nine years. Louis H. Bell, formerly 
supervisor of the engineering, science, 
management and war training pub- 
licity in the college’s extension ser- 
vices, will succeed him. He formerly 
reported for the Chester (Pa.) Times 
and for the Wilmington Morning 
News. He worked as copyreader fot 
the Wilmington Sunday Star, as city 
editor and managing editor of the 
Upper Darby Daily Chronicle, and as 
staff man for the Philadelphia bureau 
of the International News Service. 

Herbert M. Davidson, on leave for 
the duration as editor of the Daytona 
Beach (Fla.) News-Journal, has re- 
signed from the Overseas Branch of 
the Office of War Information to join 
the foreign news staff of the New York 
newspaper PM. 

James Hitchcock, news editor of the 
Grand Rapids (Mich.) Herald, under- 
went a leg amputation May 27 at 
Blodgett Hospital, Grand Rapids. The 
operation was necessitated by a gan- 
grene infection. 

Mr. and Mrs. John S. Moore, Jr. 
are the parents of a son, born in Day- 
ton May 14. Moore is managing editor 
of the Dayton (O.) Herald. 

Charlotte Edwards, who recently 
joined the reportorial staff of the Day- 
ton (O.) Daily News, is the author of 
a story, “Beauty’s Delight,” in the June 
issue of Ladies Home Journal. This 
is her first appearance in one of the 
major magazines. 

A son was born May 1 to Mr. and 
Mrs. M. LaVerne Wilson. He is a 
member of the Dayton (O.) Journal 
staff. 

J. I. Wagenheim has joined the local 
staff of the New York Post.. For the 
past two years he was affiliated with 
Triangle Publications, and previously 
was with the Norfolk Virginian-Pilot. 

Charles Kapnic, former city editor 
of the defunct Philadelphia Evening 
Ledger, is now director of public in- 
formation with the Pennsylvania Stete 
Department of Commerce at Harris- 
burg, Pa. 

Lou Hagy, a former associate editor 
of the old Philadelphia Evening 
Ledger, is now with Pennsylvania's 
Post War Planning Commission. 

Betty Hardesty, who used to write 
sports from the woman’s angle for the 
Philadelphia Evening Ledger, has 
found placement with the Alien Reg- 
(Continued on next page) 
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‘When We Invade, 
What Will 
—or Can- 
Italy Do? 





BALGUNY 
EMPIRE 


The first full, uncensored, inside 
report upon Mussolini’s Italy in 
world-wactime is Reynolds and 
|Eleanor Packard’s _ best-seller 
|“Balecony Empire”. 


Sold out in bookstores from coast 
to coast, now in its fifth big print- 
ing, the book is a guide to what 
kind of fight Italy will—or can— 
put up when invasion comes. 


With demand for “Balcony Em- 
pire” at its hottest, it is available 
for serial newspaper publication 
in 17 instalments. Release is im- 
mediate. 


Orders already have been re- 
ceived from the Boston Globe. 
Chicago Sun, Houston Press, In- 
dianapolis Times, Philadelphia 


Bulletin, PM. 


For terms, please wire, collect, to 
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istration Division of the U. S. Immi- 
gration and Naturalization offices in 
Philadelphia. 

Al Horwitz, former baseball expert 
with the Philadelphia Evening Ledger, 
is with Universal Pictures in their 
New York office. 

Tony Stelnok, formerly of the Chi- 
cago Journal of Commerce, is reading 
copy on the Philadelphia Inquirer rim. 


Al Klein, Philadelphia attorney, is 
the latest of the legal profession to 
join the general assignment staff of 
the Philadelphia Record. The others 
are Ed Stone, Herman Brandschain 
and Samuel Scoville, Jr. 

A. J. O’Malley, managing editor of 
the Scranton Times, is among those 
chosen to serve on the advisory board 
of the Pennsylvania Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association for the School of 
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Journalism at Pennsylvania State 
College. 
Lawrence McCracken, educational 


director of the Michigan liquor con- 
trol commission and former member 
of the editorial staff of the Detroit 
Free Press, has received a fellowship 
to the Yale University School of Alco- 
holic Studies. 

J. Herbert Phillips, reporter on the 
Camden (N. J.) Couwrier-Post, was 
seated this week as mayor of the 
South Jersey town of Mt. Ephraim, a 
few miles outside of Camden. With 
newly-elected Commissioners Frank 
S. Helms and Albert F. Mahaffey, he 
takes over executive control of the 
town he has represented for years in 
@ newspaper capacity. 

Enid Hart of the San Marino (Cal.) 
Tribune has been elected president of 
the Newspaper Women’s Association 
of San Gabriel Valley, succeeding 
Betty Haysom, also of the Tribune. 
Other officers elected were: Margaret 
Hoffland, Covina (Cal.) Citizen, vice- 
president; La Verne Morris, Temple 
City (Cal.) Times, secretary; and 
Cornelia Patterson, Baldwin Park 
(Cal.) Bulletin, treasurer. 

Frank Dementi, of Richmond News- 
papers, Inc., staff of news photogra- 
phers, with W. Harry Bagby, Rich- 
mond commercial photographer, has 
opened the Colonial Studios on the 
second floor of the postoffice arcade 
building at the historic town of Wil- 
liamsburg. 

Harvey South, veteran Richmond 
Newspapers, Inc., news photographer, 
who, with his wife, was seriously in- 
jured in an automobile-truck crash 
on the Richmond-Petersburg Highway 
some time ago, has been granted a 
leave of absence in which to recu- 
perate from the effects of the acci- 
dent. 

W. Earl Hall, editor of the Mason 
City (Iowa) Globe-Gazette, has been 
reappointed by Gov. B. B. Hicken- 
looper as a member of the state board 
of education. 

Hector Perrier has been appointed 
regional director of the New York- 
New Jersey Region of the Office of 
War Information. Domestic Branch. 
He succeeds Clifton R. Read, who is 
transferring to the New York office 
of the OWI Overseas Branch. Read 
has been regional director of OWI 
since its creation. Prior to that he was 
regional information officer of the Of- 
fice for Emergency Management Divi- 
sion of Information. Until his ap- 
pointment by OWI Perrior was director 
of pre relations and an instructor in 
journalism at New York University. 
He had been with the university since 
1930. He formerly was bureau man- 
ager of the United Press at St. Paul, 
Minn., and worked previously in the 
St. Louis office of U.P. 

Marshall H. Bragdon, literary editor 
of the Springfield (Mass.) Republican, 
and Albert I. Prince, of the editorial 
staff of the Hartford (Conn.) Times, 
have been elected alumni trustees of 
Wesleyan University in Middletown, 
Conn. 

Cowl Rider, editorial writer for the 
Richmond (Va.) Times-Dispatch, has 
been appointed by Mayor Gordon B. 
Ambler as chairman of the informa- 
tion committee of the Richmond Office 
of Civilian Defense. He succeeds 
Edmund Brill, formerly of the news 
and editorial staffs of the Times-Dis- 
patch, who resigned recently because 
of the press of other duties. 


Laurence M. Benedict, political edi- 
tor of the Sacramento (Cal.) Morning 
Union, resigned to accept appointment 
as administrative assistant of the new 
California food production council, in 
charge of the Sacramento head- 
quarters. 


Bea Thrapp, reporter on the Chico 
(Cal.) Morning Record, became city 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


editor after the induction of Paul 
Thompson. 

George Dean, San Francisco bureau 
manager for the McClatchy Newspa- 
pers, has been transferred to the Sac- 
ramento (Cal.) Bee as an editorial 
writer. Dean was capitol and legis- 
lative correspondent for the Bee for 
many years. 

Morris Landsberg has been trans- 
ferred from the Sacramento (Cal.) 
Associated Press bureau to the San 
Francisco office. Before joining AP, 
he worked for the Sacramento (Cal.) 
Morning Union and the San Francisco 
(Cal.) Examiner. 

Arthur J. Welter, former city 
editor and long-time editorial em- 
ploye of the Fresno (Cal.) Bee, re- 
signed to enter business near River- 
side, Cal. 

Joseph Cullivan, political and edi- 
torial writer on the Sacramento 
(Cal.) Morning Union, was appointed 
city editor to succeed William Conlin, 
commissioned by the Navy. 

Richard Bergholz, with the Asso- 
ciated Press in Sacramento, Cal., and 
formerly reporter on the Ventura 
(Cal.) Star-Free Press, has been 
transferred as AP correspondent in 
Reno, Nev. 

James W. Thompson has resigned as 
sports editor, Columbia (S. C.) State, 
to enter business in Greenville, S. C., 
where he formerly was a member of 
the Greenville News-Piedmont edi- 
iorial staff. 

LeRoy Simerly, Spartanburg (S. C.) 
Herald sports editor, has resigned to 
rejoin the Asheville (N. C.) Citizen- 
Times news staff. He was formerly a 
member of the Citizen sports staff. 
W. E. (Bud) Seifert, sports editor of 
the Spartanburg Journal and former 
Herald sports editor, has been named 
sports editor of the Herald and the 
Sunday Herald-Journal. Don L. West, 
Journal city editor, has taken over the 
Journal sports section for the dura- 
tion. He will also continue as Journal 
city editor. Mrs. Dorothy Lloyd. mem- 
ber of the Herald and Journal news 
and photography staffs, has resigned, 
and Alec McCullough, Herald corre- 
spondent at Wofford College for sev- 
eral years, has joined the news staff. 
Clark Redmond, formerly with the 
Herald-Journal classified advertising 
section, has been assigned to the Her- 
ald proof desk, succeeding E. K. Hall 


Jr.. who recently resigned after 18 
years on the desk. 
Conant Moulton, former reporter 


and copyreader of the Salt Lake City 
(Utah) Tribune, has joined the San 
Diego (Cal.) Union copy desk. 

Miss Barbara Crawford has joined 
the staff of the Fillmore (Cal.) Herald. 
She formerly handled general assign- 
ment work fer the Bakersfield (Cal.) 
Californian, 

Owen Callin, Ohio newspaperman, 
has ioined the Los Angeles bureau 
of INS. 

Dale K. Watts, city editor of the 
Grand Rapids Herald for the past two 
and one-half years, has been accepted 
by the Red Cross for overseas service 
as field director. He will leave June 4 
to start training in Washington, D. C. 
Ray Voss, outdoor editor of the Her- 
ald, will become city editor of the 
Herald. 

James Allen Southern, who has been 
with the Independence (Mo.) Exam- 
iner for 15 years and for 10 years city 
editor, this week went to the Remine- 
ton Arms plant at Lake City as special 
assistant to the manager, H. R. Dorr. 
Miss Susannah Gentry, who has been 
assistant on the city desk, takes over 
as city editor. 

Dick Nelson, member of the Youngs- 
town (O.) Vindicator editorial staff, 
has resigned to become traveling rep- 
resentative for the Carnegie Hero 
Commission, Pittsburgh. 


William Taylor, chairman of the 
Kent (O.) State University School of 
Journalism on leave of absence, hag 
accepted a commission as captain jp 
the Army. For the last year he has 
been with Sperry Gyroscope Corpora. 
tion. 

William Griffith, formerly with the 
Bay Shore (L. 1.) Sentinel, has joined 
the Youngstown (O.) Vindicator edj- 
torial staff. Cameron Argetsinger, son 
of J. C. Argetsinger, vice-president 
and chief counsel of the Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co., has joined the edj- 
torial staff. 

Miss Emma Lou Becker has joined 
the editorial staff of the Clinton 
(Okla.) Daily News following her 
graduation from Oklahoma A. and M 
College. 

Sara Parman has joined the staff of 
the Elk City (Okla.) Daily News as 
society editor. 

Miss Jarita Bicknell has joined the 
editorial staff of the Sayre (Okla) 
Daily Headlight-Journal. 





With The Colors 





W. C. (TEX) REYNOLDS, vice- 

president of the Racine (Wis.) Jour- 
nal-Times Co., who was recently com- 
missioned a captain in the Army, left 
May 28 to report for active duty as an 
officer in the provost marshal’s de- 
partment. He will take a one-month 
indoctrination course at Camp Custer, 
Mich., after which he expects to be 
assigned to either Yale or Harvard for 
additional training in military govern- 
ment division. 

Pfc. Joseph B. Fleming has been 
named to the staff of Stars and Stripes 
in England. Before his induction, last 
September, Private Fleming was a re- 
porter on the city staff of the Ports- 
mouth (N. H.) Herald. 

Stew Nebbs, Quebec Canadian Press 
correspondent, is now a member of 
the Canadian armed forces, being 
called for duty last week. 

Major Lawrence A. Herron, former 
city editor of the Dayton (O.) Journal, 
recently received his majority. He is 
aide in the Fifth Corps area com- 
manding general’s office with head- 
quarters at Fort Hayes, Columbus, 0. 
Major and Mrs. Herron recently an- 
nounced the birth of a son. 

Sergeant H. J. “Bob” Dunn, 24, a 
reporter for the Philadelphia Record 
until his induction into the Army, was 
wounded in the North African cam- 
paign and later awarded the Purple 
Heart decoration. His injuries were 
not serious enough to require evacua- 
tion to a base hospital. 

Buck Ewing, assistant art director 
of the Philadelphia Record, has rte- 
ceived his commission as an officer 
with the Marines. 

Al Blank, former copy boy at the 
Philadelphia Inquirer, received 2 
casualty discharge from the Army re- 
cently. 

Pvt. Alexander J. Woehrle, who for 
the past eight years operated the 
Woehrle News Service in New York 
City, was inducted into the Army Ie 
cently. He is now assigned to the Sth 
Armored Division at North Camp 
Polk, La., where he established a com- 
pany newspaper, a one ore two-page 
typewritten chronicle of the wecks 
events which is posted on the company 
bulletin board. He is also assisting 
the production of The Tanker, a regi 
mental newspaper. The operation 0 
his news service, which was continued 
for several weeks after the soldiers 
induction by his wife, Mrs. Justine BE 
Woehrle, was forced to be curtail 
for the duration. 

Second Lieut. William F. Sheehey, 
former reporter for the Springfield 
(Mass.) Daily News, has been pr! 

(Continued on page 24) 
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Lurbo-superchargers... 


ANY FRONT, Today—This is the tail of a bomber—the kind for TM esulls SCE Pg ‘9 ONE 


that is turning broad daylight into twilight for the Axis. The 
history-making details are in your newspaper nearly every day. 

One of the reasons why our planes can successfully attack 
the most heavily fortified areas in the world in daylight is 
because they can go “upstairs.” They can operate thousands of 
feet above the range of the best Axis anti-aircraft fire—where 
the cold reaches 60 below zero and the air is so thin that ordi- 
nary engines lose four-fifths of their power. But American 
planes can reach these heights and fight there because they 
are equipped with General Electric turbo-superchargers. 

The turbo-supercharger is a fire-eating machine that takes 
its power from the red-hot exhaust, and uses that power to 
cram fresh air down a big engine’s windpipe fast enough to 
give it “full military power” at almost any altitude. Because 
one part must operate in an arctic 60-below-zero, while the 
other end spins at a blistering 1500 degrees, and because the 
rotating parts have to travel twelve times as fast as the plane’s 
engine—the turbo-supercharger is one of the toughest of all 
machines to design and build. 

General Electric designed and built the first turbo-super- 
charger for a plane in 1918 and in the intervening 25 years 
has been working continually with engineers of the Army Air 

. Forces and plane manufacturers to perfect it. 

When the demand came for more high-flying planes, G. E. 
greatly increased its facilities to manufacture turbo-super- 
chargers and turned over its designs and know-how to other 
manufacturers chosen by the Army. Development of the turbo- 
supercharger is another example of the engineering and re- 
search that are today developing better war weapons and will 
tomorrow provide products for better living in the peacetime 
world to follow. General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 


THINGS TO REMEMBER: 


%* If it’s an American-built high altitude bomber or 
fighter, it’s turbo-supercharged. 










































% The turbo-supercharger is an outstanding example 
of the co-operation of American industry and the 
armed forces, each working in its own sphere. 
31,256 G-E employees are now serving in the armed forces 


G-E employees at home are buying more than $1,000,000 
worth of War Bonds a week. 















BUY WAR BONDS 


958-3E-211 
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Phila. Record Issues 


Book on Heroes of Press 


The Philadelphia Record has just 
brought out a book, “From the Fight- 
ing Fronts,” dedicated to heroes of 
the press, and said te be the first of 
its kind to be produced. It con- 
tains the pictures of nearly 300 war 
correspondents, with a memorial to 
each man who has yielded his life 
while in military-journalistic service, 
and with a special tribute written by 
Publisher J. David Stern. 

The cover of the book features the 
famous Associated Press photograph 
picturing the actual surrender scene 
in Tunisia. Harold Boyle, a helmeted 
figure, is at the typewriter, and by his 
side is Lieutenant Joseph E. Schmidt, 
of Harrisburg, Pa. 

To properly celebrate the occasion 
and give impetus to the Record’s 
ecquisition of an International News 
Service wire and consequent adver- 
tising drive on its complete war 
coverage, a dinner is to be staged at 
the Bellevue Stratford Hotel in Phila- 
delphia June 7. Invitations have gone 
out to some 250 guests, and it is being 
styled a war correspondents dinner. 

Lending color and emphasis to the 
occasion, a group of war correspond- 
ents are being brought to Philadelphia 
from overseas, a guest of honor rep- 
resenting each of the five foreign 
services the Record now has at its 
command. 

At the speakers table will be Max 
Hill, of AP, formerly chief of the 
Tokyo bureau, and an expert on Jap- 
anese affairs; Joe James Custer, of 
United Press, who was at Pearl Har- 
bor, Guadalcanal and aboard the air- 
plane carrier Hornet at the time of 
General Doolittle’s takeoff for the 
bombing of Tokyo; James E. Brown, 
who was INS correspondent in Mos- 
cow; Otto Tolischus, of the New York 
Times, Far East specialist, and Ed 
Angly, who covered the South Pacific 
for the Chicago Sun. 

In addition, the Record is playing 
host to a list of distinguished govern- 
ment representatives from Washing- 
ton. The list includes Major General 
Alex D. Surles, director of Army Pub- 
lic Relations; Captain Leland P. 
Lovette, director of Navy Public Re- 
lations; Byron Price, Chief of the Of- 
fice of Censorship, and Robert Sher- 
wood, director of overseas operations 
of OWI. 

Additional guests will represent 
leading military personnel and busi- 
ness leaders of the Philadelphia area. 
The Record has printed 5,000 copies of 
its unique war correspondents me- 
morial, and the first editions will be 
distributed at the dinner. 

To promote the latest additions to 
its news services, the reports of INS 
and of its own star correspondent, 
David G. Wittels, who left May 15 on 
an around the world itinerary, the 
Record is embarking upon probably 
the most extensive campaign in self- 
advertising in its history under Stern 
management. “Most complete war 
coverage of any newspaper in Amer- 
ica” is the slogan of its ad campaign. 

e 


GUILD PARTY 


More than 600 persons, including 
many U. S. service men, attended a 
carnival and dance held at the Stephen 
Girard Hotel in Philadelphia on the 
night of May 28, under auspices of 
the Newspaper Guild of Philadelrphia 
and Camden, for the benefit of mem- 
bers in the armed services. More 
than $500 was netted. A _ painting 
donated by Daniel Garber, renowned 
American landscape artist, was won 
by Mrs. Edith Hartzell, of the Phila- 
delphia Inquirer’s staff of ad-takers. 
A jitterbug contest was won by Alice 
Masterson, of the Inquirer advertis- 
ing department, and John Timothy 
McGuire, of the U. S. Coast Guard. 





PERSONALS 
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moted to first lieutenant in North 
Africa where he is a pilot with a 
bomber squadron commanded _ by 
Brig.-Gen. James Doolittle. 

Howard W. Hargrave, former sports 
editor of the Iowa City Daily Iowan, 
now is taking technical training at an 
Army radio school in Madison, Wis. 

First Lieut. Robert M. Daley has 
been assigned as public relations offi- 
cer for the 13th Armored Division at 
Camp Beale, Marysville, Cal. Daley 
was with Time and Life in New York 
City when he was commissioned and 
previously worked on the Salt Lake 
City (Utah) Tribune-Telegram. 

Edgar D. Racine, police reporter and 
city editor of the Mt. Clemens (Mich.) 
Monitor-Leader, has been commis- 
sioned a lieutenant, j.g., in the Naval 
Reserve. 


Paul Thompson, city editor of the 
Chico (Cal.) Morning Record, was in- 
ducted into the coast artillery and was 
assigned to Camp Haan, Cal. 

Lieut. George Grossman has been 
assigned as public relations officer for 
Camp Beale, Marysville, Cal. Prior to 
entering the armed forces, Grossman 
was with the Camden (N. J.) Courier, 
and for 17 years with the Philadelphia 
Bulletin. 


Albert L. Stoffel, formerly of the 
news department of the Roanoke 
(Va.) Times and Roanoke World- 
News, and director of publicity for the 
Richmond Chamber of Commerce 
since April, 1942, has been commis- 
sioned a lieutenant (j.g.) in the U. S. 
Naval Reserve. 

Cheves Ligon, former city editor of 
the Spartanburg (S. C.) Herald and 
for 14 months a member of the edi- 
torial staff of the Columbia (S. C.) 
Record, has been inducted into the 
Army at Fort Jackson, S. C 

Andrew W. (Red) Ballentine, for- 
mer assistant sports editor of the Co- 
lumbia (S. C.) State, is now in the 
Navy Academy Prep School at Nor- 
folk, Va. 

T-Sergt. Hiland H. Clay, former city 
editor of the Galesburg (Ill.) Daily 
Register-Mail, and now a member of 
the public relations staff, Camp Croft, 
Spartanburg, S. C., has been named 
co-editor of Camp Croft Spartan, new 
Camp Croft newspaper. 

John A. Waltz, staff artist for the 
Glendale (Cal.) News-Press, has en- 
tered the camouflage unit of the Army 
Engineers as a volunteer. He is sta- 


tioned at March Field, Cal. 


Chase Osborn III, publisher of the 
Parma (Mich.) News and son of 
George Osborn, publisher of the Sault 
Ste. Marie (Mich.) Evening News, has 
gone into the Army under selective 
service. 

Robert Tyson, sports editor of the 
Shenandoah (Iowa) Evening Sentinel, 
has joined the armed forces. 


Second Officer Anne Mcllhenney, 
former feature writer of the Buffalo 
Courier-Express, has arrived in Africa 
with a party of WAAC who now are 
handling the postal services of Gen. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower’s headquarters. 

Miss Betty Ruth Berberick, for- 
merly in the Chicago Sun advertising 
department, has joined the WAVES 
and is taking her basic training at 
Hunter College, Bronx, N. Y. She is 
the daughter of Sol Berberick, Chi- 
cago adevrtising representative of 
Capper Publications. 


Corp. Henry Altstadt, former em- 


ploye of the Milwaukee Sentinel, has | 


been awarded the Purple Heart dec- 
oration for leg wounds received Dec. 
15 in action in New Guinea. He is 
still recuperating in an Australi>n 


hospital, where he has been for the | 
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past five months, according to word 
received by his wife in Milwaukee. 

Clarence Worden, member of the 
CBS press information department for 
the last four years, has been commis- 
sioned a major in the Army. Prior to 
joining Columbia, Worden was on the 
staff of the New York Daily News for 
many years. 

John Victor Dallin, among the pio- 
neers in supplying birds-eye views of 
Army-Navy games and other sports 
events to newspaper editors, has just 
been raised to the rank of Colonel, in 
command of the 10th Ferrying Group, 
A.T.C.. He is chairman of the Penn- 
sylvania State Board of Aeronautics, 
and formerly a Major in the 28th Key- 
stone Division, N.G.P., and for years 
managed the Philadelphia Airport. 

Milton Phinney, rewrite and general 
assignment man on the Los Angeles 
Daily News, is now serving with the 
Army at Arlington, Cal. 

Phil Garrison, rewrite and general 
assignment man for the Los Angeles 
Daily News, has been inducted into 
the Army and is stationed at Mather 
Field, Cal. 

Elmer E. Taylor, of the circulation 
department of the Springfield (Mass.) 
Newspapers, has passed his physical 
examinations for the merchant ma- 
rine. 

Second Lieut. Larry Krogh, former 
Detroit Free Press police beat re- 
porter, visited his former associates 
in the City Room May 20. Krogh, who 
enlisted in the Army Air Forces short- 
ly before Pearl Harbor, is home from 
the Southwest Pacific recuperating 
from malaria and awaiting reassign- 
ment. He is a bombardier. 

James Sivertsen, former employe of 
the Winston-Salem (N. C.) Journal- 
Sentinel, is a lieutenant in the Army 
and is taking a course with the anti- 


aircraft artillery school at Camp Davis, | 


N.C 


John B. Pearman, former employe | 


of the Greensboro (N. C.) News staff, 
is a seaman second class in the Navy 
stationed at Miami, Fla. 

C. O. Lloyd, former member of the 
Huntington (W. Va.) Advertiser and 
Herald-Dispatch news staff, has en- 
tered the Navy and is on duty with 
the hospital corps, medical 
section, at Camp Peary, Va. 


Robert Gray, radio and amusements | 


editor of the Memphis (Tenn.) Com- 
mercial Appeal, has gone into the 
Army. 


Joseph D. Guess, Memphis (Tenn.) 


Press-Scimitar reporter, now on leave 


of absence, was commissioned a sec- | 


ond lieutenant in the Army Air 
Forces and is an aerial navigator at 
Kirtland Field, Albuquerque, N. M. 


Lieutenant Whatt Stanley Kennon, 
27, former member of the Richmond 
(Va.) News-Leader news staff, has 
been officially reported as “missing” 
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by the War Department, May 14. 
was a bombardier stationed at ap 
American base in England. 

Lieut. Selwyn Pepper, former 
Louis Post-Dispatch reporter, is now 
operating a newspaper “somewhere jn 
the Southwest Pacific,” where he jg 
stationed with an Army Air Fores 
bomber squadron. The paper is pub. 
lished twice weekly on a mimeograph, 


Henry P. Zuidema, a night city edj. 
tor of the Detroit News for 15 years 
has been commissioned a captain jp 
the Army. 

Don Douglass, former news editor of 
the San Francisco News, is now com- 
pleting his basic Army training in the 
Tank Corps at Camp Hood, Tex. 

James Elder, editorial; Preston 
Foote, roto etching, and William Rom. 
mel and Arthur Schmincke, of paper 
storage, are the latest Philadelphia 
Inquirer employes to join the colors, 

Lieut. Edwin G. Pipp., Jr., of Detroit, 
former member of the Detroit News 
editorial staff and grandson of E, G, 
Pipp, Detroit News editor during 
World War I, has been missing in 
action since May 1, his parents were 
notified. Lieut. Pipp was a bomber 
pilot in the European area. 


Wedding Bells 








records | 


MISS JOANNA M. COLLINS aassist- 

ant in the radio department of the 
Boston Globe, was married May 2 to 
Lieut. Walter Hendrix Thames, Jr, 
USNR of Thomasville, Ga. 

Aviation Cadet Edwin W. Darby 
and Miss Carolyn Rendle of Grafton, 
W. Va., were married at Gainesville 
Fla., May 8. Cadet Darby prior to 
his induction was staff correspondent 
for the INS in Washington. 
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Gee sia 


How ¥AR 6s an hour? 


) it 4 miles or 400? It depends on how 
you travel! When grandpa was a boy, 
he spent most of a Saturday getting to 
town and back with a horse and buggy. 

But today he can step into an airliner 
and cross the country before the sun 
goes down. 

To the thousands of people who 
travel by air, miles are merely minutes... 
oceans and continents, hours. 

Today, the Airlines maintain the fast- 
est passenger, mail and cargo schedules 


ia the world—serving hundreds of U. S. 
cities and scores of foreign countries. 

For the Army and Navy, the Airlines 
also operate an armada of transport 
planes that reduce surface days to air 
Aours in supplying every fighting front. 

Yet the 180-mile-an-hour speed on 
which the Airlines base their present 
schedules will probably seem slow 
indeed, when the giant transports of 
the future lift their wings to global 
skies. . 


THE AIRLINES OF THE UNITED STATES 


AIR TRANSPORT GETS THERE FIRST... PASSENGERS... MAIL... AIR EXPRESS 


What that speed will be—how far it 
will take you in 60 minutes—can only 
be conjectured by this fact: Our aircraft 
builders are now making military planes 
that fly more than 400 miles an hour— 
7 miles a minute! 

» »* » 


When you travel by Air make reservations early; 
please cancel early if plans change. When you use Air 
Express speed delivery by dispatching shipments as soon 
as they're ready. Air Transport Association, 1515 
Massachusetts Ave., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


PASS THE AMMUNITION ... BUY BONDS! 


« 
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War Problems Theme of 
ICMA Cleveland Meeting 


By GEORGE A. BRANDENBURG 


WARTIME circulation problems re- 

lating to newspapers will be the 
dominant theme of the 45th annual 
meeting of International Circulation 











Matt Sullivan W. G. Chandler 


Managers Association to be held at 
Hotel Statler, Cleveland, June 22-24, 
according to program plans an- 
nounced this week by Robert W. Tay- 
lor, Flint (Mich.) Journal, ICMA first 
vice-president. 

Mr. Taylor and President Matt G. 
Sullivan, Gannett Newspapers, have 
arranged a stellar program designed 
to meet the needs of circulation man- 
agers operating under war conditions. 
There will be ample time for round- 
table discussions covering every phase 
of newspaper circulation management; 
talks by experienced circulators on 
specific subjects of general interest; 
and important addresses by promi- 
nent guest speakers. 

Chandler to Speak 

Heading the list of speakers will be 
W. G. Chandler, former director, 
Printing and Publishing Division, War 
Production Board, who addresses the 
war conference on the newsprint sit- 
uation Wednesday morning. Frank E. 
Tripp, general manager of Gannett 
Newspapers will share speaking honors 
with James Cagney, president of 
Screen Actors’ Guild, at the annual 
business dinner Wednesday evening. 
Mr. Cagney will make a radio net- 
work address, sponsored by the U. S. 
Treasury Department in recognition 
of the newspaperboys’ patriotic ser- 
vice in the sale of War Bonds and 
Stamps. 

Another feature will be a Tuesday 
luncheon program at which ICMA and 
Ohio Circulation Managers Associa- 
tion members will be guests of the 
three Cleveland newspapers. Louis 
B. Seltzer, Cleveland Press editor, will 
preside and Russ Stewart, Chicago 
Times managing editor, will speak on 
“Relationship Between Editorial and 
Circulation Departments.” OCMA will 
meet concurrently with ICMA at 
Cleveland that week. 

At the Tuesday afternoon session, 
James N. Shryock, managing director, 
Audit Bureau of Circulations, will 
speak on “Tribute to Whom Tribute 
Is Due” and Howard W. Stodghill, 
Philadelphia Bulletin, will bring the 
membership up to date on the news- 
paperboy sale of War Bonds and 
Stamps. President Sullivan also ex- 
pects to have representatives of the 
War Manpower Commission and Of- 
fice of Defense Transportation address 
the conference. 

ICMA Award to Be Made 

Paul G. Lawson, Clarksburg 
(W. Va.) Exponent-Telegram, chair- 
man of the ICMA Newspaperboy Com- 
mittee, announces that the award to 
the ICMA member for the best pro- 
motion of “National Newspaperboy 
Day” in 1942 will be made at the 
Cleveland conference. He also reports 
that Newspaperboy Day this year will 





be observed on Oct. 2. He urges 
that circulation managers start at once 
to plan a program of benefit to their 
carrier organizations, climaxing their 
efforts with an all-out observance on 
Saturday, Oct. 2. 

“I believe that a Newspaperboy Day 
promotion planned well in advance 
and tied into the regular carrier ac- 
tivity will do much to keep newspa- 
perboys interested in the work they 
are doing, curtail turnover and will 
work as a great benefit to youngsters 
who deliver newspapers,” states Mr. 
Lawson. 

The ICMA war conference program 
follows: 

TUESDAY MORNING, JUNE 22 


10:00 A.M. 

Convention called to order by President 
Matr G. Sutrivan, Gannett Newspapers, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Invocation. 

Welcome. 


Response by Jasper Rison, Louisville Cour- 
ter-Journal and Times. 

Introduction of New Members by J. F. 
SHANAHAN, Chicago Times. 

Introduction of Special Guests, Recognition 
of Advertisers and Exhibitors by James F. 
Jae, St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 

CoMMITTEE REPORTS: 


Necrology—Howarp S. Mark, Toronto 
Globe & Mail. 
Post Office & Express Service—E. P. 


Scnwartz, Des Moines Register & Tribune. 
Auditing—Horace Power, Atlanta Jour- 
nal 
Newspaperboy Committee—PauLt G. Law- 
son, Clarksburg (W. Va.) Exponent-Telegram. 
Local Committee—C.Lem O'Rourke, Cleve- 
land Press. 

ICMA-ANPA Safety Campaign—WILLIAM 
CorpinGcLey, Des Moines Register & Tribune. 
TUESDAY, NOON 
All members of the ICMA and the Ohio 
Circulation Mianagers Assn. are invited guests 
of the three Cleveland newspapers to a lunch- 
eon at 12:30 in the Grand Ballroom of the 

Hotel Statler. 

Toastmaster—Louis_ B. 
Cleveland Press. 

Relationship Between Editorial and Circula- 
tion Departments—Russ Stewart, Managing 
Editor, Chicago Times. 

TUESDAY AFTERNOON 
1:30 P.M. 

Tire Conservation and Substitutes—GrorGE 
W. Hicks, Columbus (O.) Citizen. 

Save Truck Mileage and Joint Hauling Pro 


Settzer, Editor, 


gram—JaMes GorMAN, Rochester (N. Y.) 

Democrat and Chronicle and H. B. Cowan, 

Petersborough (Ont.) Evening Examiner. 
Tribute to Whom Tribute Is Due—James 


N. Suyrock, Managing Director, Audit Bu- 
reau of Circulations. 

Women in the Circulation Department— 
Don Coteman, New Orleans Times-Picayune & 
States 

A speaker from the Post Office Department 


on Soldiers’ Mail. 

War Stamps Sale—Howarp SrTopcGHi ct, 
Philadelphia Bulletin. 

3:30 to 5:00 P.M. Round Table Dis- 
cussions. 

Papers under 50,000 circulation—C. R. 
Strokiey, Elyria (O.) Chronicle. 

Papers over 50,000 circulation—ELMER 


Scuroever, Milwaukee Journal. 
WEDNESDAY MORNING, JUNE 23 
9:30 A.M. 

Changing Over from Solicitors to Direct-by- 
Mail or R.F.D. Mail Coverage—Cyrvus H. 
Favor, Utica (N. Y.) Daily Press & Observer 
Dispatch; Tom Wess, Augusta (Ga.) Chron- 
icle; Barney CaMeron, Scattle (Wash.) Star. 

Changing Motor Routes Over to Mail and 


Carrier—The Results—W. BevincEer, Knox- 
ville (Tenn.) News Sentinel; Georce Erp, 
Jr., Buffalo (N. Y.) News. 

Keeping the Wheels Rolling Despite War 
Time Difficulties—E. P. Scuwartz, Des 


Moines Register & Tribune. 

Successful Methods Securing R.F.D. Mail— 
Anton F. Peterson, Portland Journal; E. W. 
Hickson, Syracuse (N. Y.) Post Standard. 

WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON 
1:30 P.M. 

Carrier Boy Problems—Jasrer Rison, 
Louisville Courier-Journal & Times; Joun C. 
Starrorp, Rockford (Ill.) Morning Star and 
Register-Republic. 

Address: 'W. G. CHANDLER, 
tor, Printing and Publishing Division, 
Production Board. 


former direc- 
War 


Personnel Problems—A_ discussion 
Louis J. HorrmMan, St. Louis Star. 

State and Federal Regulations—Jack Estes, 
Dallas News. 


led by 


3:30 to 5:00 P.M. Round Table Dis- 
cussion. 
Papers under 50,000 circulation—Joun 


Poot, Spartanburg (S. C.) Herald & Journal. 


Papers over 50,000 circulation—Harotp 
SuuGarp, St. Paxl Dispatch and Pioncer- 
Press. 

WEDNESDAY EVENING 
7:30 P.M. 

Annual Business Dinner. 

Radio Address—James CaGney, President 
of Screen Actors’ Guild. This talk will be 


broadcast over a national hook-up and is put 
on by the Treasury Department in honor of 
the Newspaperboys of America and their sale 
of War Stamps. 

Address: Frank E. Tripe, General Man- 
ager of the Gannett Newspapers, Rochester, 


THURSDAY MORNING 
9:30 A.M. 
Substitutes, What to Use and Where to 
Get It—Jack Estes, Dallas News. 
Circulation Price Raises—Jack Kenney, 


New York Journal-American 

Direct-Mail Promotion with Carrier Boys— 
C. B. McCavurey, Tulsa (Okla.) World- 
Tribune. 

Unfinished Business. 

Election of Officers. 

Adjournment. 

Meeting of Board of Directors. 


“Smokes for Yanks” 


IN A whirlwind four-day campaign, 

the Peoria (lIll.) Journal-Tran- 
script’s carrier boy organization col- 
lected enough money from subscribers 
to buy an estimated 1,250,000 cigarettes 
for U. S. forces outside U. S. in a 
“Smokes for Yanks” drive in Peoria 
and three surrounding suburban 
towns. 

Backed by ample publicity in the 
newspaper, the 400 city carrier-sales- 
men collected several thousand dol- 
lars (total amount not yet complete) 
under a plan launched by the Journal- 
Transcript. Informing its readers 
that five cents (no federal tax) buys 
a package of cigarettes when sent to 
a soldier or sailor outside U. S., the 
Journal-Transcript provided carriers 
with special badges and collection en- 
velopes. The collection for cigarettes 
was made simultaneously with the 
carriers’ regular weekly collection for 
the paper. 

Advance publicity was launched 
only two days ahead of the collection 
day, when the boys passed out en- 
velopes. “Many of our carriers re- 
ported 100% collection, all the way 
from five cents to $5.00,” stated W. F. 
Lester, Journal-Transcript circulation 
manager. “In comparison with our 
city circulation and the amount of 
money collected to date, we will aver- 
age about 15 cents per subscriber.” 
The paper offered a $25 War Bond 
to the carrier who turned in orders 
for the largest number of packs and 
another $25 bond to the boy who se- 
cured orders from the largest per- 
centage of his customers. 








LEADERSHIP | 
because of 


| READERSHIP 


In Department Store ad- 
vertising, The Sun led 
| every New York weekday 
newspaper appealing to 
middle and better income 
groups during the first 
five months of 1943 as 
well as for the past 17 
years. 
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New Collection System 
SUBSCRIBERS to the San Bernardin 
(Cal.) Sun can now pay their news. 
paper bill at the same time they pay 
their public utility bills under a ney 
collection system. Statements to city 
subscribers are mailed monthly ang 
customers are invited to bring thei 
newspaper postal card with them 
when they pay their gas and light 
bills. A map of the Sun’s new circy. 
lation office, convenient to the utility 
companies, was published in the ap. 
nouncement ad. Subscribers, of 
course, can pay by check through the 
mail if desired. The mail billing sys. 
tem was installed in order to con. 
serve gasoline, rubber and manpower, 


Net Revenue Increases 
NOT ONLY are Inland Daily Pres 

Association members _ getting 4 
larger proportion of the total income 
from circulation (See E. & P. for May 
22), but recent Inland cost study fig. 
ures for 101 dailies also reveal sub. 
stantial gains in net revenue per sub- 
scriber. According to the Inland study, 
net revenue per subscriber is deter- 
mined on the basis of income per 
subscriber, less circulation and mail 
department expense per subscriber, 
but not including newsprint. Figures 
on net income per subscriber by cir- 
culation groups follow: 

The papers of four or five thousand circu. 
lation averaged $2.59 net per subscriber in 
1940, $2.76 in 1941 and $3.28 net per sub 
scriber last year. In the six to eight thousand 
circulation bracket, the gain was from $3.67 
net per subscriber in 1940, to $4.14 in 1%] 
and to $4.50 last year. 

Among dailies of eight to ten thousand cir 
culation, the net revenue per subscriber was 
$3.40 in 1940, $3.60 in 1941, and $4.38 last 
year. In the fifteen to twenty thousand cit 
culation bracket, the net per subscriber wa 
$3.87 in 1940, $3.96 in 1941, and $4.12 last 
year. 
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*s helmet just long enough for an on-the-job shot... at Houston Shipbuilding Corporation 





Katie Broadwell lifts her welder 


0 working tor a Short War... 


AND MY SONS SAFE AT HOME AGAIN” 
Katie Gray Broadwell, Shipyard Welder 


knees before enemy bullets end the hopes 
and dreams wrapped up in those men of 
theirs out on the fighting fronts. 


all her strength, all her skill, all her 


‘ATIE says, ‘‘ The work seems to be done 
spirit, into the job. 


o : ‘ 





more quickly with each ship since I’ve 
been here... and we women welders like 
to tell the men that it’s our doing.”’ 
Katie is dressed like a man. She does 
a man’s work. But she looks at the war 
like a woman. It isn’t a global war she’s 
fighting. It’s a personal war. The Axis 
against her Ralph and Jim. 
And she’s determined that her sons 
are going to win..- that they’re coming 
back soon ... and safe ...S0 she’s putting 


en who work in the Todd 


#Of the 125,000 men and wom 
Shipyards on our three coasts, 63,137 have one or more 
close relatives in the armed services. More thao 27,000 
former Todd workers are 20W in the Army, Navy and 


Katie Broadwell is one of millions of 
war workers who have sons, brothers and 
husbands in the armed forces.* They 
know that time is their loved ones’ worst 
enemy . . . that every day a man is under 
fire, the slimmer his chances of coming 
back. 

So they’re not just ‘holding down”’ 
jobs... counting the hours till quitting 
time . . . wondering if they can get away 
with another Saturday or Monday off. 


To them the plant is a battlefield. The 
welding torch, the lathe, the riveting gun, 


weapons to help beat the Axis to its 








1 you HAVEN'T A BOY TO 
WORK FOR, “ADOPT” ONE... 


Isn't there some youngster in the fight for 
whom you say 2 silent prayer?...@ neighbor's 
boy... a young fellow who worked with you . -- 
that swell kid who delivered the groceries. Get 
his address. Write and tell him that you'd like 
to “‘adopt"’ him for the duration . .. 80 you'll 
have someone out there to work for! He'll get @ 











chance he gets, he'll probably write 


you so. “Adopt” your boy—today! 
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Marine Corps. 


N—a division of Todd Shipyards Corporation 


HOUSTON SHIPBUILDING CORPORATIO 
g ships for the U.S. Navy ..- merchant s 


for more than a quarter of a century, builders and repairers of fightin 


Ait ah Eg 


space cities where 
yard or affiliated company 
DS CORPORATION. _ 


there is an office, 


of TODD SHIPYAR 





hips for all the world 





Z-A DVERTISING 


17 Repair Campaigns That 
Need Ad Attention 


By FRANK E. FEHLMAN 


(Number 33 in a 
A FEW weeks ago there came to our 
desk a Meyer Both report entitled, 
“Three Market Survey of Repair Ser- 
vices.” Ten large stores in New York, 
three in Los Angeles, and two in Chi- 
cago were shopped by Meyer Both 
reporters. 

Seventeen different types of repair 
services were checked: shoe repairs, 
umbrellas, corset repairs, re-napping, 
lamps and shades, clocks and watches, 
hosiery, re-weaving, gloves, hand- 
bags, jewelry, luggage, fountain pens, 
silverware, electrical appliances and 
household equipment and dry cleaning 
shops. 

The report had this to say: “Con- 
servation has become the first rule 
of fashion, and ‘don’t worry, we'll fix 
it’ has become the home front battle 
cry of department stores, which have 
discovered a new forté .. . REPAIR 
SERVICE! 

“The Work Is Sent Out" 

“Conservation and Repair Services 
have sprung up, have been enlarged— 
and have become aggressively promo- 
tional-minded within the past few 
months. The department store has 
become the consumers’ general ‘handy 
man.’ Repair departments have been 
set up that are ready, willing and able 
to take care of a wide variety of re- 
pair work for the customers. Usually 
the work is sent out . . . very often 
lamp, major appliance, electrical re- 
pairs are sent to the factory.” 

“If the work is usually sent out,” to 
whom is it sent, and if the larger 
stores can develop a repair business 
and if much of their work is sent out, 
why not make an immediate, careful 
survey of every repair shop in your 
market? 

We know all of the objections to 
selling the small or large independent 
repair shop owner, because we have 
been working with him for several 
months. One shoe repair shop in a 
southern city, asked a friend of ours, 
a newspaper salesman, “Why should I 
advertise? I am short of men; I have 
more business than I can handle.” 

There are two very simple reasons 
why any repair shop should advertise 
their services, continuously, until the 
war is over. First—Until this war is 
over, it is the patriotic thing to make 
everything we own last longer; and 
Second—After the first rush of repair 
business, men and women are going 
to seek out the better repair shops; 
and the only way to let people know 
you have a first-class repair establish- 
ment is to tell the readers of a good 
paper about your services. 

So the campaigns that are developed 
for the 17 classifications reported by 
Meyer Both should be built on the 
theory that this kind of advertising is 
in the national interest; and so long 
as we are at war, it behooves all of 
us to prolong the lives of our shoes, 
corsets, watches, clocks and refrigera- 
tors. 


series) 


Copy Angles 

Who patronizes repair shops? Who 
complains about things that need re- 
pairs in the home? Do consumers 
shop around when they decide to have 
something fixed? What assurance has 
the consumer that the repair job will 
be done right and if it isn’t done to 
suit him or her, what happens? 

These and dozens of other questions 
should be faced frankly and carefully 
before copy is prepared or a schedule 
of three ads a week (from now on) is 
offered to any of the repair shop pros- 
pects in your market. 


Based on our own experience, we 
believe that about 75% of all repair 
jobs are ordered by women. The man 
of the house is busy, and not until 
something breaks down is he really 
conscious of the smooth-running ma- 
chine that is known as his home. If 
the plumbing gets out of order, he 
growls and wants to know why some- 
one does not check things more care- 
fully. But if his car starts missing, he 
makes a bee line to a repair shop and 
supervises the repair job. 

There are exceptions to this. One 
very large auto repair shop in an 
Ohio city runs three ads every week 
directed to women. They use three 
themes in their copy. (a) We fix any 
make of car; (b) Emergency jobs get 
a “priority ticket,” so that the car 
owner doesn’t have to wait all week 
to get his car; (c) This shop says, “We 
welcome women drivers. Here is a 
shop where you can come in and tell 
us your car troubles, and no one will 
interrupt you.” 

This last theme can be used for 
many of the classifications listed at 
the beginning of this article. Women 
represent the largest prospect group 
for most repair shops. Therefore, 
about 75% of the copy should be writ- 
ten to interest them, and the ads 
should all appear on the women’s 
pages. 

Who Complains About Repairs? 

The average woman in the home, 
with one or more children, with three 
meals to prepare every day of the 
week, with a fixed sum at her dis- 
posal to feed her family and run her 
home, is usually more interested in 
needed repairs than any other mem- 
ber of the family; yet not a day passes 
but that the children, or her husband, 
find something wrong. Something falls 
apart; something refuses to work; or 
some item in the wardrobe, shoes, 
clothing, corsets or hats, need cleaning 
or repairs. 

Even though complaints originate 
from every member of the family, we 
believe that 75% of the copy should 
be directed to women. 

In normal times, the average house- 
wife select a few repairs shops, and 
week after week, month after month, 
will send all of her repair work to the 
same shops. Today, things are dif- 
ferent. Many of the old shops have 
closed, others are short-handed, others 
are careless about delivery dates and 
make promises they cannot always 
keep. 

The net result is that women are 
shopping for the best repair service; 
and because of their limited weekly 
budgets, they are becoming price-con- 
scious. They want to know in ad- 
vance just what a repair job is going 
to cost. And they want to know how 
the work is to be done; and they also 
insist on a delivery date. 

Guarantee of Work Important 

About three years ago, a furnace 
repair man asked us to write a simple 
guarantee that he could print in all 
of his advertisements. Here it is, just 
as we wrote it, and as it has been 
used for over three years. 

“Our guarantee. If, when we finish 
a repair job for you, the work is not 
satisfactory, we do the job over, or 
refund your money without question.” 

Of course, there is a catch in thi 
guarantee, and here it is. The re- 
pairman knows his business. When 
he checks a heating plant, he takes 
nothing for granted. In some instances, 
he insists on tearing the entire heating 





plant down so that he is familiar with 
every casting, pipe, draft, flue and 


elbow. Once he has a complete pic- 
ture of the repairs needed, he is willing 
to gamble on a perfect repair job. 

Naturally, some of his prospects re- 
fuse to let him dismember their heat- 
ing plants. “Why, all this furnace 
needs is a good cleaning”; or “The 
reason we have so much smoke is be- 
cause we need a new smoke pipe.” 
Nine times out of ten the furnace re- 
pair man knows that the cause of 
the failure of the heating plant to de- 
liver real service, is some hidden ail- 
ment that can only be uncovered by 
tearing the entire plant down. Yes, 
this takes time; but when the job is 
finally taken on, the furnace man adds 
to his estimate, the time he has spent 
in getting the furnace ready for his 
complete inspection. 

Wherever possible, encourage your 
prospects to guarantee their work. It’s 
the quickest, easiest way to get the 
best jobs, the jobs that pay most, and 
a new list of friends who will return 
to the repair man again and again. 

As long as this war lasts, there is 
going to be an ever-increasing amount 
of all kinds of repair work. Call a staff 
meeting of your salesmen; make up 
lists of all repair shops and sell them 
all. Two ideas should be included in 
all ads—costs of repairs or a price 
range of costs and a guarantee. 


STUDY NO. 60 RELEASED 


Capitalizing on the current curiosity 
of newspaper readers on the war pro- 
duction activities of American In- 
dustry, United Aircraft, with a news- 
page technique advertisement, at- 
tracted almost half of the men readers 
of the Evansville (Ind.) Courier, ac- 
cording to Study No. 60 in the Con- 
tinuing Study of Newspaper Reading 
released this week by the Advertising 
Research Foundation. The 1708-line 
New York Central Railroad ad, en- 
titled “Last Night I Couldn’t Sleep,” 
also obtained almost the same high 
score. The rating of the United Air- 
craft ad was 47% with men. This 
rating for this full page ad was higher 
than the ratings attained by some 
other pages carrying general news and 
advertising. 


a 

ARMY AD WARNING 

WasHINGTON, May 24—The War De- 
partment has issued a warning to ad- 
vertisers against purchasing space in 
publications specializing in news of 
Army matters, under the impression 
that patronage of the publications 
benefits the Army. War Department 
approval is not given to advertising 
solicitation by any publication. When 
doubt exists, it was suggested that the 
person or firm solicited make inquiry 
at the local office of the Better Busi- 
ness Bureau. ; 


TOR & PUBLISHER 


PHARMACISTS’ ADS 


New Orveans, La., May 24—Seven. 
ty-one of this city’s leading druggists 
recently formed the Associated Neigh. 
borhood Drug Stores for the purpose 
of creating good will for the neighbor. 
hood pharmacists and to educate the 
public to the fact that he is not jug 
a shopkeeper. The cost is pro-rated 
among the 71 participating druggists 
These druggists have banded together 
in an institutional advertising cam. 
paign, which consists of full-page 
space weekly. Each ad is highly per. 
sonalized, showing photographs 
pharmacists. It is the belief of the 
association that, in these days of de. 
livery problems and wartime condj- 
tions, a message of this nature to the 
public will bring favorable respons 
and will cause customers to look upon 
the neighborhood druggist as both , 
neighbor and a friend. The campaign 
will continue indefinitely. 


SUCCESSFUL AD DRIVE 


A highly successful newspaper ad- 
vertising campaign utilizing full-page 
space featuring unusual treatment of 
live models is drawing to a close on 
the Dayton (Ohio) Daily News after 
having been run by the Rike-Kulme 
Company, leading local department 
store, since February. To date, % 
full-page ads have appeared and fouw 
others are believed scheduled. Called 
Rike’s “Fashions of the Sun,” the pro- 
motion is themed to make women 
more conscious of their important role 
on the home front. 


. a 
APPOINTS “SPECIAL” 
The Salt Lake City (Utah) Deseret 
News has appointed West-Holliday 
Co., Inc., as national advertising rep- 
resentative, effective June 1. 
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A 100% RECORD 


Awards on May 8th, 1943 to two 
plants in Kenosha, Wisc., com- 
pleted this 100% record for The 
American Brass Company. 





ALL TEN AMERICAN BRASS CO. 
ANTS IN U. S.A. HAVE EARNED RIGHT 
TO FLY ARMY-NAVY “E” FLAG 


This is the story in terms of war production 


Our Connecticut plants were among the first in the 
brass industry to receive the coveted “E” Award for out- 
standing production of war materials. Since then all 
our plants, including those in the States of Michigan, 
Wisconsin and New York, have been similarly honored. 


As the largest fabricator in the copper and brass field, 
The American Brass Company is keenly aware of its 
responsibility and its opportunity to serve the cause 
of the United Nations. 

Since 1939, production has been tripled, with vir- 
tually every pound today going for war purposes. 























WARTIME PRODUCTION RECORD OF THE U.S. BRASS INDUSTRY 
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This chart*, based on 1939 peacetime production, shows the rapid swing 
into all-out war production, both by the copper and brass fabricating industry 
and The American Brass Company (not including Government-owned plants). 
All-time production records have been continually broken ever since the 
National Defense Program was initiated in 1940. 

«Based on compilations of The American Bureau of Meta! Statistics 


This record was accomplished by close cooperation 
between management and labor ... careful planning 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 


for rapid conversion to wartime operations . . . inten- 
sive training of new personnel. . . plus efficient utiliza- 
tion of existing and new plant equipment. 

Detailed figures, of course, cannot be revealed, but 
The American Brass Company is consistently breaking 
all previous volume records. In addition to its U. S. 
plants and that of a Canadian subsidiary, Anaconda 
American Brass Ltd., the company’s production also 
embraces three plants operated for the United States 
and Canadian Governments. 

Shipments this past January were the largest in the 
company’s history. March exceeded January. The first 
quarter of ’43 was by far the greatest tonnage quarter 
in the records of the company. 





8000 % 
PRODUCTION OF COPPER ALLOYS FOR) | 


AMMUNITION by The American Brass Co. | | _ 
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This chart shows the vast increase 
in production of copper-base al- 
loys directly earmarked for ammu- 
nition in plants operated by The 
American Brass Company. This is 
one of the most vital needs for 
copper and brass. Tremendous 
quantities are required for all types 
of ammunition. 
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The American Brass Company is proud indeed that all 
the plants it operates in the U. S. A. have won the honor 
of flying the Army-Navy “E” for excellence in produc- 
tion. But it is even prouder of the organization and the 
will-to-produce that have made this record possible 
... and will keep it going. «s164D 
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Bob Miller, U.P., 
Recuperating 
In San Francisco 


By HARRY M. NELSON 


“We have whipped the Japs on land, 
sea and in the air, and it is just a 
matter of time until we get rolling 
and smash them 
utterly,” says 
Robert C. Mil- 
ler, United Press 
correspondent 
who has re- 
turned to San 
Francisco after 
compiling an un- 
usual record of 
achievements 
and_hairbreadth 
escapes. 

Miller was the 
only correspond- 
ent to be present 
at the initial invasion of Guadalcanal 
in August and at the collapse of Jap- 
anese resistance there in February. 
He was the only newsman to inter- 
view Captain Eddie Rickenbacker 
upon the latter’s rescue at sea (and 
Army policy wouldn’t permit him to 
release the story). And he had the 
dubious honor, as he puts it, of cap- 
turing a Jap prisoner. 

Left in April, 1942 

He left San Francisco in mid-April, 
1942. With him in the convoy were 
Jack Singer and Frank Neil—both of 
INS; and Frank Morris, of Collier’s. 

Singer was killed—he was aboard 
the carrier Wasp, which was sunk in 
the fall of ’42; Neil was forced to re- 
turn because of illness, and Morris 
was called back in the fall of last year. 

Miller’s first taste of battle report- 
ing came shortly after he arrived in 
Honolulu. From that city, he cov- 
ered the Army’s part in the Battle of 
Midway; while Bill Tyree, also of 
UP., covered the battle at sea. 

His next assignment was the Battle 
of the Solomons, although at the time 
he was scheduled to go to the Aleu- 
tians and it was only because the 
Navy mentioned it was sending a task 
force to the Solomons and suggested 
that a better story might be had there, 
that he got in on this “show.” 

He left on a carrier and transferred 
in mid-ocean to a destroyer, when 
he learned of the battle that was 
coming. He then transferred again— 
in mid-ocean—to the Admiral’s flag- 
ship and landed on Guadalcanal with 
the second wave of Marines. This 
was on Aug. 7, at 9:40 in the morn- 
ing. 





Robert C. Miller 


Captured a Jap 

Hitting shore at about the same 
time, only in other boats, were Sher- 
man Montrose, Nea-Acme _ photog- 
rapher; Richard Tregaskis, INS; and 
Ralph Morse, of Life, who took pic- 
tures of the landing, only to lose the 
prints when the ship carrying them 
was sunk in the battle of Aug. 9—a 
battle that was witnessed by Miller 
and Tregaskis, both of whom stayed 
on Guadalcanal despite the recom- 
mendation of Gen. A. A. Vandegrift, 
Marine commander, that it would be 
healthier to leave. 

As a sort of prelude to this battle, 
Miller says that on Aug. 7 and 8, he 
watched Jap high altitude and dive 
bombers attempt unsuccessfully to 
bomb the Allied invasion armada. It 
was on the eighth that he captured his 
prisoner—an unarmed Jap asleep in 
a tent, dressed only in shorts. “I 
don’t know which one of us was the 
more scared.” 

On the ninth, he saw a Jap task 
force sink the Australian cruiser Can- 


berra, and U. S. cruisers Quincy, As- 
toria and Vincennes. “It was the 
worst night I ever experienced. Never 
was I so glad to see the dawn.” 

He says he and Tregaskis lived on 
the island for six weeks. “And were 
bombed practically every day.” His 
first actual brush with the Japs came 
on Aug. 11, when he and Tregaskis 
crossed the straits from Guadalcanal 
to Tulagi, carrying urgent dispatches. 
Jap subs lay in wait for the “convoy,” 
which consisted of two Higgins boats 
(landing launches) and a tank lighter. 
A sub came to the surface and fired on 
them as they neared shore, and was 
only driven off when U. S. shore guns 
opened fire. 

Throughout his stay on Guadalcanal, 
Miller says he was on short rations— 
two meals a day, which were pre- 
pared from captured Jap rations and 
supplemented with cocoanuts and rice, 
“which I can’t stand the sight of 
today.” 

A Little "Bomb Happy" 


While on the island, he went on 
several patrols. As an indication that 
“lady luck” perched on his shoulder, 
he says that he changed his mind 
about going on one patrol, and that 
of this party of 26 only three re- 
turned. 

He was constantly having experi- 
ences of this nature. At the battle of 
Lunga Ridge, Sept. 15, he was query- 
ing a Marine, and as he left a Jap 
sniper got the Marine. 

On Sept. 18, he was relieved at 
Guadalcanal, by Francis McCarthy, 
of U.P., and left on the first convoy. 
“T guess I was a little bomb happy at 
the time.” 

He returned to Honolulu, and then 
went back to Guadalcanal in Novem- 
ber. Enroute, he caught up with Cap- 
tain Rickenbacker on Soma, and got 
the latter’s story which he couldn’t 
use. But, he had the privilege of fly- 
ing with the captain in the South 
Pacific, along with Ralph Morse of Life 
and Bill Chickering of Time. 

Miller’s experience, except for brief 
periods of rest leave, may be said to 
have been one continual round of ex- 
citement. On one occasion he was 
with a force of PT’s that engaged 19 
Jap destroyers at night. Again, he 
was flying with the “Black Cats”— 
Catalina night flying boats—on a 
bombing assignment. Then in a plane 
one night over Munda, as a relief for 
the tension he had been undergoing, 
he bombed the Japs with empty beer 


bottles. “A beer bottle makes a noise 
like a bomb. I never had so much 
fun.” 


Stricken with Malaria 

This March, while at Guadalcanal 
to cover Army Air Force activities, he 
was suddenly stricken with malaria 
and catarrhal jaundice, and spent 
some three weeks in an Army hospital. 
Then on the recommendation of a doc- 
tor, he returned to San Francisco for 
a rest. 

Asked what he thought of the Japs 
as fighters, he said they were good 
fighters but poor soldiers. “They have 
lots of courage, but they haven’t the 
intelligence of the American soldier. 
They can’t think their way through. 
And they haven’t the physical strength 
that we have. For the first time, we 
are getting a true picture of them. In 
the beginning, we under-estimated 
them, and then we over-rated them. 
Now, the feeling is that we have their 
measure.” 

While recovered from his illness, 
Miller doesn’t expect to return to the 
Pacific when his leave is up. Instead, 
he expects to work for a time in the 
Los Angeles bureau of U.P. But, 
sometime soon, “and it can’t be too 
soon,” he hopes to be assigned to the 
Pacific or some other front. “It 
wasn’t so bad.” 
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Among Advertising Folk 


continued from page 11 





a number of years has been identified 
with advertising accounts in the 
grocery field. 

C. Epcar Browy, assistant to Charles 
Michelson, director of publicity, Dem- 
ocratic National Committee, has re- 
signed to become director of public 
relations for the Maxon Advertising 
Agency, Inc. New York. Brown 
started as a copy boy on the old New 
York World and has had many years’ 
experience in newspaper work. He 
joined the Democratic National Com- 
mittee in 1932. 

Joun F. Mayer, vice-president and 
space buyer of the Street & Finney 
Advertising Agency, New York, cele- 
brated his 15th year with that com- 
pany May 27. 

R. A. GarpNner, formerly with the 
research department of the Federal 
Advertising Agency, New York City, 
and the client service department of 
the Gardner Advertising Company, St. 
Louis, has joined the advertising de- 
partment of Monsanto Chemical Com- 
pany, St. Louis, as manager of the 
product advertising section. 

ARTHUR ‘TATHAM, formerly vice- 
president in charge of the Chicago 
office of Young & Rubicam, Inc., who 
has been named account supervisor in 
that agency’s New York headquarters, 
effective June 1, was the guest of 
honor at a luncheon given by 75 Chi- 
cago advertising friends and asso- 
ciates, May 25. He will be succeeded 
in the Chicago office by Joun F. 
WHEDON. 

Enno D. Wintus, president of the 
Anfenger Advertising Agency, St. 
Louis, was honor guest at a surprise 
cocktail party given May 28 by staff 
members in commemoration of his 
quarter-century association with the 
agency. 

Lee TRENHOLM, director of public re- 
lations for Underwood Elliott Fisher 
Limited, Toronto, was elected presi- 
dent of the Advertising and Sales 
Club of Toronto May 25 at the club’s 
annual meeting at the Royal York 
Hotel. He succeeds GLEN R. BANNER- 
MAN, president of the Canadian Asso- 
ciation of Broadcasters. Elected vice- 
president was Harry A. Kayes, sales 
promotion manager, Canadian Johns- 
Manville Company Limited. Chosen 
secretary was R. A. Barrorp, director, 
J. J. Gibbons Limited. G. Atec PHare, 
radio director, R. C. Smith & Sons 
Limited, was reelected treasurer of 
the club. 


SHIRLEY F, WoopELL, now with the 
National Broadcasting Company, but 
for many years previously identified 
with export advertising, joined the 
foreign department of McCann-Erick- 
son’s New York office on June 1. 

Commissioned a captain in the pro- 
vost marshal general division of the 
Army several months ago, HENRY 
Haas, partner in the Adrian Bauer 
Agency, Philadelphia, has been called 
to active duty, and departed for Fort 
Custer, Michigan. Adrian Bauer and 
Harold Finestone, of the agency, have 
taken over for Haas. 

JoHN F. Arnot, of John Falkner 
Arndt & Co., Philadelphia, was re- 
elected headquarters president of Con- 
tinental Agency Network at the an- 
nual convention. 





Campaigns and Accounts 





FEATURED in a full-page ad appear- 

ing in leading magazines, and in 
six-column size in a list of leading 
American newspapers, is the “pledge 
to our fellow workers on the fighting 
front,” signed by every employe on 
the payroll of Untrep Air Lines, and 
dispatched in turn to the more than 


$00 U.A.L. men and women in the 
armed forces all over the world. N. W. 
Ayer & Son, Inc., Philadelphia, de. 
scribe the advertisement as “a new 
three-way method of morale-building 
aimed at employes, ex-employes jn 
the armed services, and the public,” 
which they say is being tried out with 
marked success. 

The thinking of a typical American 
soldier as he is about to go into action 
against the enemy is expressed in the 
current “I’m Not Playing For Marbles” 
patriotic advertisement of the Nasg. 
KELVINATOR corporation. Handled by 
Geyer, Cornell and Newell agency, the 
ad is appearing in newspapers in key 
cities, and several national magazines, 

Featuring modern “sign language” 
and more particularly the age-old cus- 
tom of making needs and wishes 
known with gestures of the hands, 
BALLANTINE ALE AND Beer has re- 
cently launched a novel newspaper 
campaign in more than 200 leading 
dailies. The Ballantine “handy,” formed 
by a circle of the thumb and fore. 
finger and extension of the other 
three fingers, represents the three- 
ring trademark of purity, body and 
flavor, and was first used in the Bal- 
lantine advertising of 1938. J. Walter 
Thompson Company is the agency, 

VAWNE FounpDATIONS, manufacturers 
of Wispese Girdles, Garter Belts and 
Hosiery, has appointed the William G. 
Seidenbaum Advertising Agency. 

The WittraAM S. Scutt Company has 
completed plans for resuming, through 
Compton Advertising, Inc., a concen- 
trated radio and newspaper campaign 
on behalf of Boscul Coffee. Advertis- 
ing activity for this brand had been 
suspended until such time as the cof- 
fee rationing problem became clear. 
The plan was effective May 31. The 
campaign involves high frequency, 
small space advertisements in 45 
newspapers within the Scull sales 
territory. 

NortH AMERICAN PHILIPS COMPANY 
of Dobbs Ferry, N. Y., announce the 
appointment of Erwin, Wasey & Con- 
pany, Inc., New York, to handle its 
advertising. The company has an ex- 
tensive background of research and 
development in electronics. 

Garfield & Guild, San Francisco, an- 
nounces that its client, Remar BAKING 
Company, Oakland, Cal., has released 
a new series of color advertisements 
in East Bay newspapers. 

The SuNNYvALE (Cal.) PACKING 
Company, makers of Rancho Soups, 
announces that Erwin Wasey, San 
Francisco, has been appointed to han- 
dle its advertising. 

Using a list of newspapers in 1 
markets, QUAKER Oats Company, Chi- 
cago, is releasing a campaign on Aunt 
Jemima Pancake Flour, through Sher- 
man K. Ellis Company, Chicago office 

Maxon, Inc., Detroit, is releasing @ 
newspaper schedule early in June 0 
Heinz Mustard, a product of H. J. 
He1nz Company, Pittsburgh. 


Ad Council 
Changes Name 


continued from page 1) 


the slogan ‘A War Message in Ever! 
Ad.’ I feel certain that the next fe 
months will witness a substantial uP- 
swing in the proportion of advertising 
space and time devoted to the di 
semination of vital war information 
The War Advertising Council has 
re-elected Sir. LaRoche as chairmé 
of the board for the coming year 
Other officers were named as follows 
Vice-chairmen, Harold B. Thomé 
and Paul B. West; treasurer, Maso? 
Britton; secretary, Frederick 
Gamble. ' 
An additional director representié 
newspapers is to be elected. 
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Admit Copy Girls 
To Press Box 
At Polo Grounds 


By JACK PRICE 


For the past 25 years, the Baseball 
Writers Association has had a rule 
which prohibited women from enter- 
ing the press box at the Polo Grounds, 
New York. During the early days of 
this season it became evident that 
this condition would work adversely 
for both the photographers and the 
ball club. 
Because of the difficulty in getting 
boys some newspapers resorted to 
utilizing copy girls as messengers. This 
was particularly true with the New 
York Daily News which now has many 
girls running copy. It has been the 
custom for years for the messengers 
to wait in the press box until they 
could pick up the early pictures of a 
game. Film holders were wrapped in 
a package and sent back to the office 
via these messengers. 

Pictures Delayed 
When the copy girls acting as mes- 
sengers arrived at the Polo Grounds 
they were not permitted entrance to 
the press box and the pictures taken 
of the early plays were delayed in 
getting to the home office. George 
Schmidt, head of the News’ photo 
staff, appealed to the writers and the 
ball club. Because of the seriousness 
of the situation he consulted with the 
heads of the syndicates and photo 
departments of the New York news- 
papers with a view to having the re- 
trictions removed and admission for 
girl messengers to the press box 
granted. 
All managers of the photo depart- 
ments agreed with Schmidt and of- 
fered to back him up in any proposal 
he made to the ball club and the 
writers. He contended that the work 
of the cameramen was lost and that 
the ball club suffered when pictures 
of the early plays did not arrive in 
time for publication in the first edi- 
tions. 
In behalf of all photo managers an 
appeal was made to Ed Brannick of 
the Giants and soon after permission 
was granted for the girl messengers 
to enter the press box to pick up the 
films. Evidently, Mr. Brannick and 
the Baseball Writers came to an 
amicable agreement, and now the 
irls are seen dashing from the press 
box with a speed that would make 
their contemporaries envious. 

This incident reminds us of the at- 
‘empts made some years ago, to or- 
ganize the managers of newspaper 
photo departments and syndicates into 
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a combine. The purpose of the or- 
ganizers was to use the combine for 
the benefit of all newspapers and pic- 
ture syndicates for such cases that 
arose in the baseball situation. The 
idea fell by the wayside but the feel- 
ing of unity remains and this is most 
important in these times. As one 
executive told us: “We have no idea 
of forcing our ideas upon individuals 
or groups who want pictures made 
but they must permit us to use our 
own judgment as to how the photos 
should be taken.” It should be ob- 
vious to all that the photographers 
have no interest in the box office re- 
ceipts but may be darn helpful in 
raising them. 


Hot Springs Assignment 
DEALING with a ball club is much 

easier than with some government 
officials. The ball club understood the 
difficulties of the cameramen and did 
something about it but consider the 
problems of the cameramen who cov- 
ered the food conference at Hot 
Springs where nothing was done to 
help them. 

We have been informed that the 
cameramen on this assignment worked 
harder than some who covered the 
war fronts. They lived either at 
Warm Springs, five miles away or in 
Covington 20 miles from Hot Springs. 
Each morning they would arrive early 
at Hot Springs, make such photos that 
were available, then go by any means 
possible to Covington where the films 
were developed and printed. The rea- 
son for processing in Covington was 
because this was the nearest town 
where wire facilities were to be had 
for transmission of the photos. In 
comparison to other assignments of 
equal importance this one was consid- 
ered to be rather expensive, and less 
productive. 


Sendoff for Photos 


THE Press Photographers Association, 

of New York tendered a testimonial 
dinner May 26 at the Hotel Abbey for 
four of its members who had done an 
outstanding job for the organization. 
The honored guest members were, 
John Reidy, New York Daily Mirror, 
chairman of the Picture Exhibit com- 
mittee; Joseph Hepner, Metropolitan 
Photos, and Bob Wands, AP, who have 
been co-chairmen of the Dance Com- 
mittee for the past 10 years; and Al 
Aumueller, New York World-Tele- 
gram, retiring president of the asso- 
ciation. A gift and an expression of 
gratitude were given the honored 
guests for untiring work in behalf of 
the press photographers. Oddly 
enough, Reidy, Wands and Hepner are 
slated for military service in the near 
future so the occasion was also used 
to give them a send-off. 





Fortune 
COVERS 
BUSINESS 


the same way a news- 
Paper covers its city — 
by assignments to its 
Staff of 63 editors, 
researchers, writers 
and assistants 





Conserve Flash-Bulbs 


PHIL SPERRY, sales manager, Wa- 

bash Photo-Lamp Co., tells us that 
the government is taking about 85% 
of the flash-lamp production of his 
concern. That leaves 15% for use in 
civilian work. 

General Electric Co., does not go 
on record with actual figures but we 
have been informed by them that the 
government has also contracted for a 
large percentage of its flash-bulb sup- 
ply. 

Considering these reports photog- 
raphers must be conservative in using 
flash-bulbs. 


N. Y. Officers 


THE Press Photographers Association 

of New York last week held an 
election for officers and the following 
results are reported: Joseph Costa, 
New York Daily News, is the new 
president to succeed Albert Aumuller, 
World-Telegram, who has held that 
office for past two years. Murray 
Becker, AP, has been elected to the 
office of first vice-president; Pat Can- 
dido, Daily News, was elected as sec- 
retary; John G. Hemmer, Daily News, 
assistant secretary; Victor Twyman, 
Daily News, treasurer; Leonard Mor- 
gan, Journal-American, assistant 
treasurer; and Ray Howard, Journal- 
American, as marshal. 


Win Photo Prizes 


DOW L. CASE, Lowell (Mass.) Sun, 

won the top award for spot news 
pictures in the New England Associ- 
ated Press photo contest recently. 
Arthur F. Packard, New Bedford 
(Mass.) Standard-Times. won _ the 
highest award for feature pictures, and 
Paul Maguire of the Boston Globe had 
the best sports picture. 


Joins Inquirer 
HOWARD HAMBURGER, former 

staff photographer of the American | 
Automobile Association, is the latest 
addition to the Philadelphia Inquirer’s 
staff of photographers. 


BERRY NOW A CAPTAIN. 


Wasuincton, May 27—Commander | 
Robert Berry, deputy director of the | 
office of public relations, Navy De- | 
partment, has been promoted to the | 
rank of captain and now holds the | 
same military grade as the director of 
the bureau, Captain Leland P. Lovette. 


YOUTH OR EXPERIENCE! 


Experience— 

Intelligent writing and edit- 
ing in these times require 
solid background, experience, } | 
and judgment—the ability to 
select the good, discard the 
unworthy. 


Youth— 


Eagerness and enthusiasm 
are vital to any publication 
today. Coupled with ability 
and intelligence they can be 
guided to the benefit of the 
community and the profit of 
the publisher. 

When employers want 
prompt and selective service, 
they write or wire 
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SALLANS RESIGNS 


MonrTrEAL, Que., May 31—Resigna- 
tion of G. H. Sallans of Montreal as 
director of public relations for the 
Army, and the appoinment of Lt. Col. 
Frank Jennings of St. John, N. B., as 
director was announced last week by 
Hon. J. L. Ralston, Minister of Na- 
tional Defense. The change will be- 
come effective about the middle of 
June. Mr. Sallans will resume his 
duties as general news manager of 
British United Press at Montreal. He 
had been on loan to carry out re- 
organization within the directorate. 
Mr. Sallans is returning to his civilian 
position at his own request, the Army 
said. Col. Jennings came from St. 
John to directorate in February as 
chief public relations officer. He is 
editor-in-chief of the Saint John Tele- 
graph-Journal and Evening Times- 
Globe from which he is on leave. 


THOMASON PROMOTED 


Hugh Baillie, president of the United 
Press, has announced the appointment 
of Mims Thomason as central divi- 
sion manager, with headquarters in 
Chicago. Thomason succeeds Thomas 
R. Curran who was recently trans- 
ferred to Buenos Aires, where he be- 
came general manager for South 
America. Thomason has traveled the 
central division for some time. 


a 

GETS NAVY AWARD 

Rod Arkell, editor of the Sebring 
(Fla.) American, has been notified by 
Captain R. W. Berry, executive 
officer of the Navy public relations 
office, Washington, that the American 
has been awarded the Navy Award of 
Merit “for vital service to the recruit- 
ing division.” The American is the 
smallest newspaper in the nation to 
be so honored, Capt. Berry stated. 
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Chicago Tribune History 
Tells Story Up to 1865 


First of Five Annual Volumes to Mark 
Daily’s Centenary Covers Founding 


And Medill’'s Advent 


THE FIRST volume of “The Chicago 
Tribune—Its First Hundred Years,” 
by Philip Kinsley, veteran Tribune 
reporter (Knopf, $5.00), covers the 
story of the newspaper’s founding on 
June 10, 1847 to the spring of 1865, one 
of the most important periods in the 
paper’s history because of its identi- 
fication with Abraham Lincoln and 
its outspoken editorial support of the 
Union cause during the Civil War. 

It is a story that primarily tells the 
part the Tribune played in one of the 
most turbulent eras in American his- 
tory, with all its conflicting issues and 
personalities. Through this “boy- 
hood” period, the Tribune grew from 
its first issue of 400 copies to a circu- 
lation of 40,000 by the spring of 1865. 
Told in terms of the people who di- 
rected its course, with a rich back- 
ground of historical incidents and 
personages, the volume reveals that 
the first 18 years of the Tribune’s ex- 
istence were destined to set the gen- 
eral independent editorial tone of the 
paper for years to come. 

Medill Arrived in 1855 

There were changes in ownership 
too numerous to mention in detail, 
but in 1855 young Joseph Medill of 
Cleveland bought an interest in the 
paper. Others were associated with 
him, but Medill soon assumed an ac- 
tive part in the management. For a 
time he served as both managing edi- 
tor and business manager. During 
this period Dr. Charles H. Ray of 
Galena, Ill., was editor-in-chief. The 
original owners—James Kelly, John 
E. Wheeler and Joseph K. C. Forrest— 
were no longer connected with the 
Tribune. 

It is important to remember that 
during its first eight years (1847 to 
1855) “none of the forceful group of 
men led by Joseph Medill, who later 
gave continuity and leadership to the 
paper, had joined its staff,’ Mr. 
Kinsley points out. One name, how- 
ever, stands out in the paper’s early 
history—John Locke Scripps—who 
bought a one-third interest in 1848. 
Scripps, a cousin of E. W. Scripps, 
founder of the Scripps-Howard News- 
papers, introduced commercial news 
into the Tribune and later became 
senior editor when the Tribune and 
Democratic Press were consolidated 
in 1858. 

Followed Greeley's Advice 

Joseph Medill, grandfather of Col. 
Robert R. McCormick, present editor 
and publisher of the Tribune, and 
Capt. Joseph Patterson, now pub- 
lisher of the New York News, sister 
paper of the Tribune, was of Scotch- 
Irish ancestry. He was born near St. 
John, N. B., Canada, but his parents 
soon moved to Ohio, where the youth 
went to school, studied law and was 
admitted to the bar. In 1849, Medill 
purchased the Coshocton (O.) Whig, 
changed its name to the Coshocton 
Republican, and began his notable ca- 
reer in journalism. Two years later 
he moved to Cleveland and established 
the Daily Forest City, a morning pa- 
per which, in turn, became the Cleve- 
land Leader. He saw that the Whig 
party was doomed and he urged the 
name “Republican” for the new party. 
With this sort of background, the 32- 
year-old Medill fellowed Horace 
Greeley’s famed advice and moved 


westward to Chicago where he and 
Dr. Ray joined forces in purchasing 
a controlling interest in the Tribune. 
The paper was later incorporated as 
the Tribune Company in 1861. 

Medill and his associates were out- 
spoken abolitionists who saw in Lin- 
coln the ability to win the leadership 
of the young Republican party in Illi- 
nois. They devoted columns of space 
to reporting thoroughly the Lincoln- 
Douglas debates and editorially they 
championed “Honest Old Abe” into 
the Presidency. It was a bitter fight, 
however, and the Tribune locked 
horns with many an adversary along 
the way. The editors spoke of Lin- 
coln with the same reverence as they 
did of the “holy cause,” which to them 
was the preservation of the federal 
Union. After Lincoln was elected 
president and war came, the Tribune 
continued its support of “Honest Old 
Abe,” although not always agreeing 
with Lincoln’s methods in conducting 
the war. 

Today's Pattern Set Early 

Mr. Kinsley has divided the first 
volume into two parts—the first 21 
chapters cover the early struggles and 
changes in the paper’s management— 
the second part covers the war years, 
in 39 more chapters. By quoting edi- 
torials and weaving a connecting story 
of issues at hand, Mr. Kinsley reports 
the progress of the Tribune during 
this difficult period in American his- 
tory. Throughout the first volume 
there are significant bits of evidence 
pointing to the growing editorial in- 
dependence of the paper and its will- 
ingness to be unpopular if need be in 
the course of its conduct. 


Soon after Medill and Ray had 
bought control they engaged in a dry 
crusade which failed in Chicago. The 
anti-prohibition forces staged a cele- 
bration and parade in which a banner 
draped in black was inscribed “The 
Chicago Tribune.” The next day the 
new management of the paper pro- 
phetically replied: 

“The Chicago Tribune is not dead. 
If not now, the principles which it 
supports will by-and-by be trium- 
phant. We may endure the mortifica- 
tion of a hundred other defeats. The 
crepe may be borne by our door 
ninety and nine times, but sooner 
or later the victory will perch on the 
banner we carry aloft. The Al- 
mighty has ordained it.” 

“Well Abused—But Read" 

As early as 1862 the Tribune edi- 
torially referred to itself as “the well- 
abused and everywhere read Chicago 
Tribune.” Such assertions, together 
with hard-hitting editorials and news 
stories, set the pattern of that news- 
paper’s fearless policy. Incidentally, 
Medill and his associates were what 
might be termed promotion minded in 
the modern sense. They frequently 
referred to the Tribune’s growing cir- 
culation and followed a policy of 
starting the new year with a “pros- 
pectus” of what the Tribune intended 
to accomplish during the course of the 
year. New press equipment was in- 
stalled to keep pace with the paper’s 
expanding circulation and the first 
“copper faced type” used in Chicago 
was bought by the Tribune in 1855. 
During the Civil War, maps were in- 
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troduced on the front page to depict 
the battle areas. 

While the war helped to build the 
Tribune’s circulation, telegraph ex- 
penses jumped from $1,200 to $12,000 
a year and correspondents’ salaries 
cost another $12,000, Mr. Kinsley re- 
ports. The Tribune’s newsprint bill 
amounted to $160,000 during the last 
year of the war. During this period 
also the Tribune editors led a fight 
for an expanded news report to west- 
ern newspapers by the old Associated 
Press of New York. 

The first volume closes with Lee’s 
surrender and the assassination of 
Lincoln in April of 1865. Medill, who 
had become editor-in-chief when Dr. 
Ray retired, stepped out in 1865 and 
Horace White became editor. The 
latter had purchased the interest of 
John L. Scripps, who had not been 
connected editorially with the Tribune 
since his appointment as Chicago post- 
master. The author does not state 
why Medill retired from active work, 
although retaining his financial in- 
terest. 

Five Volumes Planned 

“For the next nine years the Trib- 
une was to take a different tone po- 
litically, while remaining a good, and 
at times brilliantly edited, newspaper,” 
states Kinsley. “This period, and that 
which followed when Medill assumed 
control of the paper again, will be the 
subject of the second volume of this 
history.” The detailed technical his- 
tory of the Tribune will be “embodied 
in the final volume,” the author says 
in his preface. The history will be 
complete in five volumes, of which one 
will be published each year up to and 
including the Tribune’s centennial in 
1947. 

Mr. Kinsley, who has been a re- 
porter and writer for 38 years—30 of 
which have been with the Tribune— 
gives special acknowledgment to the 
late Edward Scott Beck, managing ed- 
itor of the Tribune for 26 years, as the 
edtiorial supervisor of the history. 
Mr. Beck laid out the historical pros- 
pectus of the entire work, read copy 
on the first volume and was active 
in the preparation of the book until 
his death last Christmas day. Mr. 
Kinsley remains the reporter and re- 
frains from extensive comment, let- 
ting the Tribune’s own columns tell 
much of the history. 





Argentine Press 
Conquered Handicaps 


continued from page 5 





given to approximately 6,500 inquiries. 
Free instruction in music was fur- 
nished to 169 pupils. 


Free public library service was 
patronized by 22,343 individuals. 

Dr. Gainza Paz indicated that a new 
floor in the main building is needed 
for the accommodation of the grow- 
ing demands for the paper’s free 
department service—a department 
which has no “opposite number” in 
U. S. or Canadian newspaper service. 
He had no accurate figures avail- 
able on its present cost to the news- 
paper. 

The evident interest of La Prensa in 
education prompted a further ques- 
tion—what was being done in Argen- 
tina in the way of specialized educa- 
tion for journalism? 

Law Called Best Training 

“There are courses in the University 
of Buenos Aires of especial interest to 
students who wish to make journalism 
a career,” Dr. Gainza Paz answered, 
“but nothing on a scale parallel to 
the journalism schols in the United 
States. Personally, I am a lawyer, and 
I may be biased by that, but I think 
the best training for journalism is a 


thorough education for law. A well. 
trained lawyer, like a well-equippa 
journalist, has to be acquainted with 
every branch of human activity in the 
sphere in which he works. A goo 
legal training also develops exag 
thinking processes which are invalua. 
ble to good newspaper work.” 

Dr. Gainza Paz, who speaks perfec 
English with barely a trace of Spanish 
accent, arrived in New York in May 
after a flight of 8,000 miles from h}js 
home. In company with Tom Currap, 
new South American manager of the 
United Press, and Robert Wells of the 
staff of the Co-ordinator of Inter. 
American Affairs, he has _ begun ; 
transcontinental inspection tour 4 
U. S. and Canadian war production 
plants and military establishments, Hp 
plans to return to New York abou 
mid-July. 


3 Mass. Bills 
Clarify Libel 
Laws of State 


Boston, Mass., May 2—Governor 
Saltonstall signed yesterday three bills 
recommended by the Massachusetts 
Judicial Council to amend and clarify 
the libel laws of the state. The bills 
were endorsed by the Massachusetts 
Newspaper Information Committe 
which includes practically all of the 
daily and weekly newspapers in 
Massachusetts. 

Benjamin C. Perkins, _ legislative 
counsel for the Newspaper Informa- 
tion Committee, explained the effect 
of the three bills signed by the gov- 
ernor as follows: 

“The three bills which became law 
by the signature of the governor r- 
late to proof of malice in actions of 
libel and slander, to chain. libel and t 
retraction and damages in libel cases 
respectively. All of these bills were 
recommended by the Judicial Counei 
of Massachusetts in its report for the 
year 1942. 

“The bill relating to proof of malice 
in substance provides that no state- 
ment of the defendant differing in in- 
port from those declared on in the 
suit shall be admissible to establish 
the defendant’s malice unles such 
statement was published in pursuance 
of a general scheme to defame o 
otherwise injure the plaintiff; and that 
if evidence of that kind is sought t0 
be introduced, the defendant is 1 
have due notice and permission % 
prove that each such statement wa 
true or privileged or any other fats 
tending to negative malice. 

“The chain libel bill allows a Massi- 
chusetts defendant to show in mitig- 
tion of damages, that the same plait- 
tiff has brought actions for the sam 
libel against various defendants ” 
other states. 

“The third bill amends our statu! 
so that a retraction may be publishe 
before as well as after suit is brought 
It thus enables a defendant up! 
learning that a libelous article i 
appeared in his columns, to publis: 
retraction immediately, instead * 
waiting perhaps a year for suit to™ 
brought. In addition, this bill clarif 
the law regarding damages in libel » 
that now it has become certain th 
the damages recoverable are measure 
only by the injury caused.” 

Gardner Campbell, editor of 
Wakefield Item, and secretary of 
Newspaper Information Committe 
said: 

“All the newspapers of Massachu 
setts, I am sure, appreciate the 
structive action of Governor Salt! 
stall, the Legislature, and the Judic# 
Council in recognizing the need 
the clarification of our libel laws. 


— ee | 
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ARE DAILY NEWSPAPERS TODAY THE THIRD-RATE MEDIUM? 





— 
continued from page 3 
of the retail trade have seemingly de- 
veloped a marked preference for radio 
as a medium, and these findings are 
being aggressively pushed locally and 
widely publicized in the trade press 
and by direct mail. Now an industry- 
wide campaign is to be launched, 
fnanced by substantial funds, to de- 
velop retail acceptance of radio. Any 
radio salesman will inform you that 
radio is building toward a tremendous 
promotion of television at the finish of 
hostilities, and this, coupled with cur- 
rent activities, augurs no good for 
newspapers’ retail business. 

Another radio development which 
it is expected will be pushed aggres- 
sively after the war is facsimile, which 
will in effect deliver latest news and 
advertising to the homes of subscrib- 
ers. 

Unhealthy Position 

Considering the present unhealthy 
position of the newspaper on general 
advertising, its potentially dangerous 
competition on retail business, and the 
probability of attack on their automo- 
tive and circulation revenues in the 
post-war periods, it would seem that 
now is the time for all good publish- 
ers to come to the aid of the news- 
paper medium. 

Toward this end, the National News- 
paper Organization has been formed. 
Its primary function will be the pro- 
motion of newspapers as a national 
medium, their increased use by na- 
tional accounts, their reestablishment 
as the major medium of national ad- 
vertisers. Secondarily, it will furnish 
to publishers the necessary ammuni- 
tion to meet the threat of competi- 
tion on retail and automotive busi- 
ness. 

The NNO will supply hard-hit- 
ting, competitively-based sales mate- 
rial to the local-national and retail 
staffs of serviced publishers and to 
their representatives, to the end that 
all newspaper selling effort will be 
aimed at fighting the common enemy, 
on common ground, in a common 
offensive. 

NNO will not usurp or infringe the 
existing functions of newspapers or 
their representatives. Its efforts will 
be directed almost entirely to those 
important factors among advertisers 
and agencies who establish advertis- 
ing policies and decide the fate of 
appropriations—and who are not avail- 
able to the individual newspaper or 
newspaper representative. 

Aims of NNO 

NNO will service one newspaper in 
each of the 140 Metropolitan Districts 
defined by the Census Bureau. The 
markets will be divided into Major 
and Supplementary Groups, and also 
geographically, to fit all requirements 
of advertisers under all competitive 
conditions. 

The Major Units will encompass all 
Major sales areas, based on retail sales 
volume; the Supplementary Units will 
include all secondary sales areas with- 
in each primary division. There will 
be as much flexibility as ever in the 
use of the individual units, but they 
will be “grouped” for selling purposes 
in order to furnish national patterns 
of coverage to conform to each adver- 
tiser’s distribution picture. 

The primary divisions, and num- 
ber of markets in each, are: 


New England ....... 12 Markets 
PR nea ns naek ce 33 - 
oS errr rrr e 41 S 
MIEN, 5csexecennien 39 es 
ee ae 15 bis 
ne Orr rear 140 Markets 


Each primary division has been ar- 
Tanged on the basis of major and sup- 
Plementary markets, as follows: 


Major Supplementary 
New England..... 6 9 
Eastern ..... aa oe 18 
aie eed ae 16 32 
evenegere 12 29 


Under this arrafigement, we find 
that one daily newspaper per market 
will furnish an average coverage of 
81.6% in the major areas, and 100% 
in the supplementary areas. This is 
based on the application of city and 
suburban circulations to the family 


units within the Metropolitan Dis- 
tricts, as follows: 
C.& S. 
Areas Families Circulation Coverage 
O00 omitted) 

Major... 14,362 11,719 81.6% 
Supplementary 3,829 4,238 100.0 

Additionally, the newspapers in- 


volved furnish a so-called “secondary” 
coverage (all-other circulation) of 
substantial proportions. The Major 
Area papers, for instance, offer 2,000,- 
000 “secondary” coverage, while the 
Supplementaries furnish over 600,000 
“secondary” coverage. 

With a grand total of 18,595,460 cir- 
culation (based on A.B.C. reports of 
March, 1942), the daily papers pro- 
posed for inclusion in the NNO plan 
will afford an over-all coverage of 
60% of the 30,000,000 family units of 
the entire country! 

Newspapers Unrivalled 

No magazine, or group of magazines, 
can furnish or assure such penetra- 
tion. Excluding those supplements 
distributed through Sunday papers, 
the greatest over-all coverage of even 
the leading weeklies or monthlies is 
less than 15%. 

No radio network, no group of radio 
stations, can furnish such penetration 
or market coverage. In fact, all radio 
stations combined cannot do so. Sur- 
veys of radio listening indicate that 
in the best listening months of the 
year, morning or evening, all radio 
stations fail to reach most of the mar- 
ket. According to a CAB report, cov- 
ering listening by months for the year 
1940, January and February were the 
peak listening months for both day 
and evening programs. In_ those 
months, a high average of 19.9% of 
sets were tuned into morning pro- 
grams, while a high average of 34.5% 
of sets were tuned to evening pro- 
grams. Thus, all radio stations miss 
80% of the homes in the morning and 
64.5% of the homes in the evening. 

An analysis of radio ratings demon- 
strates that nearly 90% of the spon- 


sored evening network programs (the 
highest-cost, best-talented programs 
on the air) “rated” less than 20% in 
1941—while nearly half of them rated 
less than 10%. Yet, with this vastly 
inferior pattern of national penetra- 
tion, radio has year after year suc- 
ceeded in selling networked, or na- 
tional, programs at time costs which 
would buy from 20,000 to 100,000 lines 
of space per product per year in one 
daily or Sunday newspaper in an 
equivalent number of cities to the 
number of stations used. And most 
radio network programs are aired in 
a large number of markets. For in- 
stance, the average number of stations, 
or markets, used by Blue Network ac- 
counts in 1942 was 91. 


Accounts Contrasted 

Leaders in national advertising 
among American dailies average about 
3,000 lines per year per accounts in 
all active classifications, excluding 
liquor. Out of a total of 342 national 
accounts carried by one outstanding 
daily (rated among the top _half- 
dozen) only 9 accounts used more 
than 20,000 lines during 1941—and a 
number of these were local-national. 
Out of 467 accounts carried by another 
jeading paper in 1941, only 10 used 
better than 20,000 lines—and most of 
these were local-national. 


In Media Records Blue Book for 
1941, a total of 1,538 accounts were 
reported in these same active classi- 
fications. Out of this number, only 
18 accounts used more than 20,000 lines 
in newspapers, of which 10 were sec- 
tional beer advertisers; one a confec- 
tion; one a beverage; five were cigar- 
ettes and one a toilet soap (which has 
since swung to radio). Only six of 
these accounts used more than 13 
newspaper cities. 

By comparison, the 88 evening net- 
work programs which rated less than 
20% in the 1942 picture made a time 
investment which would have aver- 
aged better than 30,000 lines of space 
per product per year in one paper 
per market—and they ran in an aver- 
age of more than 70 markets! 


Take, for example, the case of a 
grocery product advertiser who used 
a network of 57 stations to promote a 
low-priced staple. His program ran 
for 15 minutes each evening, five days 
a week. His program was “rated” at 
less than 10% for January-February, 
1942. He spent nearly $1,250,000 for 
time alone; another $400,000 for talent. 
Twenty-three states were represented 
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INS WAR 


WRITERS, CHIEF MEET IN N. Y. 





Five International News Service war correspondents shown with their editor-in-chief, 


Barry Faris, at 


a Banshees luncheon recently in New York. 


L. to r., are Bob Con- 


sidine, sports columnist who is heading for Europe; Joe Willicombe, Jr., who just 

arrived at the London bureau; Clark Lee, veteran of the Pacific fighting and a recent 

INS addition; Jimmy Brown, who is returning to Russia to cover the expected summer 

campaign; Richard Tregaskis, who recently returned from the Pacific theater, and 
Me. Faris. 





in the network used, with a total count 
of 18,556,000 radio homes. 

On the basis of its time cost only, 
this particular program offers the fol- 
lowing comparison of values as be- 
tween radio and newspapers. Assum- 
ing its rating to be 10% (which is actu- 
ally higher than it was), and con- 
trasting the effectiveness of radio with 
that of one daily paper in each of the 
57 markets of the network, we have 
the following: 


Radio Vewspapers 

Time and Spa 65 Hours 80,800 Lines 
Ue awsaseceue % Hour 325 Lines 
Frequency .-.. 5 ti. Weekly 5 Ins. Weekly 
Rating & Cover 

We dewcaees 10% ¢ 
Aver. Audience. 1,855,600 10,582,938 
Weekly 

Impressions .. 9,278,00( 52,814,000 
Yearly 

Impressions .. 482,456,000 2.746,328,000 


For his time investment alone, this 
advertiser could have been, by long 
odds, the most important single prod- 
uct advertiser in the newspapers of 
America. His 80,000-line schedule 
would have been the largest grocery 
product campaign ever to appear in 
newspapers. He could have obtained 
market saturation through newspapers 
instead of 10% coverage through 
radio. He could have enjoyed over 
two billion additional advertising im- 
pressions through newspapers in con- 
trast with radio. 

Natonal Newspaper Doctrine 

No one is preaching this national 
newspaper doctrine to the advertiser 
or agency. There are numerous simi- 
lar situations, which for want of crea- 
tive selling of the newspaper medi- 
um, continue to pile exorbitant pres- 
sure against the radio and magazine 
mediums, instead of against the sales 
potential of markets. No newspaper’s 
local-national staff is doing the edu- 
cational job of selling the medium 
against the competition within its own 
market. No newspaper representative 
is in a position to do this job in his 
normal pursuits. The purpose of 
NNO is to create specialized presenta- 
tions for each serviced publisher in 
order that his own staff as well as his 
representative will have the equip- 
ment to combat all competition, and 
to do creative and constructive work 
in the interest of newspapers. 

Even governments are today giving 
consideration to post-war planning. 
The newspapers can do no less. At 
the same time, they must recognize 
that there is an “all-out” war under 
way in the advertising field, too. If 
the newspaper wants to survive it, 
then the competitive technique of the 
newspaper must be streamlined and its 
selling offensive geared to present-day 
methods of approach—equal to that of 
the opposing forces, at a minimum; ex- 
celling them in all particulars, if pos- 
sible. 


a 

STORE FEATURES PAPERS 

The old adage about “man bites 
dog” in the news field was paralleled 
this week when Marshall Field & 
Company, Chicago department store, 
devoted five of its display windows to 
“advertise” Chicago newspapers. Ac- 
tually, however, Field’s had a mer- 
chandising motive back of the display 
given front pages of each of Chicago’s 
five dailies. “There’s real news in 
these values” it was pointed out in the 
displays designed to introduce high- 
styled clothes which are making news 
on the home front. Large photographic 
murals of page one of the Chicago 
Tribune, Chicago Sun, Chicago Daily 
News, Chicago Herald-American and 
Chicago Times serve as backgrounds 
for the “newswerthy” clothes on 
display. 
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OPA Hits at 
Price Ceilings 
On Used Cars 


By FELIX S. TOWLE 


Recent amendments to “The Gen- 
eral Maximum Price Regulations” as 
published by the Office of Price Ad- 
ministrations have made the sale of 
certain items of personal property sub- 
ject to price ceilings. Heretofore, in- 
dividuals were exempt from any price 
regulations in the sale of “used per- 
sonal or household effects or other 
personal property.” 

It follows that individuals who util- 
ize the classified advertisements to an- 
nounce these sales, must if price is 
mentioned, be governed by existing 
price ceilings. And, as a point of ad- 
ditional information, both the buyer 
and the seller are prohibited from ex- 
ceeding the OPA price in consumat- 
ing the transaction. The responsibil- 


ity, however, of enforcing these 
amendments does not rest with the 
newspaper. 


Recent Amendments 


These recent amendments include 
the sale and rental of typewriters; 
used household vacuum cleaners and 
attachments for same; used household 
mechanical refrigerators; used domes- 
tic washing machines; and used metal 
coil and flat bedsprings. In each 
amendment, it was stated that the 
regulation was applicable to individ- 
uals. Recently, a regional represen- 
tative of the OPA requested the news- 
papers to publish an announcement, 
in the classified sections, that the sale 
of used auto trucks was subject to 
OPA price ceilings. As yet, this latter 
request has not been published as an 
amendment. However, it might be 
regarded as an “advance warning” for 
an amendment that might include all 
types of automotives. 

Copies of these amendments can be 
secured from the OPA. They are 
known as MPR 294 (Electrical Appli- 
ances), Rev. MPR 139 (Household and 
Service Industry Machines), MPR 372 
(Household and Service Industry Ma- 
chine) and MPR 380 (Household Fur- 
niture). 

Although these amendments, by 
their content, phraseology, etc., appear 
to be directed to dealer activity and 
sales, a request by the Association of 
Newspaper Classified Advertising 
Managers for a clarification and ruling 
by the OPA confirmed the fact that 
they are applicable to the individual, 
in their entirety, as well. 

The regulations contained in these 
amendments are most complicated, to 
say the least. And, the enforcement 
would indeed discourage the use of 
the classifications wherein the mer- 
chandise offered for sale or rent is 
subject to price regulation. 

As in the case of typewriters, there 
are as many prices as there are makes 
and models. And too, the prices vary 
according to the guaranteee which 
must accompany the sale as “rough or 
as is,” “reconditioned” or “rebuilt.” 
The same regulations apply to vacuum 
cleaners and attachments. 

Complicated Regulations 

The regulations regarding refrigera- 
tors and washing machines are even 
more complicated as the item iself 
must be appraised in addition to the 
mechanical or electrical unit. 

Coil and flat bedsprings, too, are 
subdivided as to five classes and guar- 
anteed “as is” or “reconditioned.” 
This particular amendment requires 
that the merchandise offered for sale 
be appropriately tagged. A strict en- 
forcement of the regulations of these 
amendments would serve to elimi- 


nate a considerable volume of linage 
from the classified columns of the na- 
tion’s newspapers. And, it is in direct 
contradiction to government pub- 
licized requests for individuals to 
make full use of existing manufac- 
turer products in order that essen- 
tial material may be diverted to the 
war effort. 

It can be appreciated that price 
regulation is aimed at the prevention 
of inflation and the creation of black 
markets. However, the isolated sales 
of individually owned personal prop- 
erty is a far cry from inflation and 
black markets. There is sufficient ex- 
isting statutes, state and municipal, 
commonly known as the “Dealer 
Law,” to prevent the misrepresenta- 
tion of dealers as private individuals. 
The application of these laws, a re- 
sponsibility of the publications, would 
serve to better police price regulations 
than these over-all amendments. 

It seems like an impossibility to en- 
force regulations that would control 
the millions of dollars of privately 
owned merchandise that changes own- 
ership, daily, through the classified 
columns of the country’s newspapers. 


Chi. Times Adds Classified 
BEGINNING June 6, the Chicago 

Times will publish a classified ad- 
vertising section, with an open rate 
of 30 cents a line, scaling down to 25 
cents a line for six consecutive inser- 
tions. Major selling effort is being 
directed for “help wanted” advertis- 
ing in the new section, according to 
Leo J. Abrams, Times advertising 
manager. 

Installation of classified ads in the 
tabloid Times is largely in response to 
readers who have asked that such a 
service be included in the Times, Mr. 
Abrams told Eprrorg & PUvuBLISHER. 
While “help wanted” ads will be the 
major classification, other types of 
classified advertising will be accepted, 
he stated. Roy J. Kreitz, formerly on 
the Times local advertising staff, has 
been appointed classified manager. At 
present, the Times is using a telephone 
sales staff to solicit help wanted ad- 
vertising, with no salesmen making 
personal calls. 


Ad Encyclopedia 
PARISH AND PHILLIPS, Classified 
Advertising Counselors, Miami, 
Fla., announce the publication of the 
“Employment Advertising Encyclo- 
pedia.” This 36-page booklet contains 
more than 600 timely phrases to aid in 
the writing of more productive Help 
Wanted advertising and is priced at 
$1 a copy. 


Personals 
JACK WHETSTONE has succeeded 
John W. Carter as classified man- 
ager ef the New Orleans Item. Mr. 
Whetstone resigned his position as 
classified manager of the Miami Daily 
News to go to New Orleans. Previously 
he had been classified manager of the 
Tampa Daily Times. Mr. Carter left 
the Item to go into the lumber busi- 
ness in Jacksonville. 


J. Ridgeway Zelley, former CAM 
of the Amarillo (Tex.) Globe News, 
has been promoted to the post of 
business manager of the Atchison 
(Kan.) Daily Globe, which is an asso- 
ciate of the Texas publication. 

Mable Kelly, formerly telephone 
supervisor of the Perth Amboy (N. J.) 
Daily News, has accepted the position 
as CAM of the Mt. Vernon (N. Y.) 
Argus. 

W. Farra McDowell has succeeded 
R. E. Scofield as CAM Lexington 
(Ky.) Herald-Leader. Mr. Scofield 
has been appointed advertising man- 
ager. 

Nellie McMaster has succeeded the 
late Marcus T. Dawson as CAM Cosh- 
octon (O.) Tribune. 





EDITOR & PUBLISHER{r, 


Max L. Elliott has replaced Norton 
Cole as CAM of the Syracuse (N. Y.) 
Post-Standard. Mr. Cole entered the 
U. S. Army. 

Yvonne Schweitzer has replaced 
Edna Stranne as CAM of the Leth- 
bridge (Alberta) Herald. 

Dan Cupid added the third name 
to CAM Inez Cole White of the 
Washington (Pa.) Reporter-Observer. 

Norma Bugliosi has been named 
CAM of the Hibbing (Minn.) Daily 
Tribune. 

Calista Minnear succeeded Ada Sor- 
tore as CAM of Niles (Mich.) Daily 


@Obituary 


WALLACE MACLEAN, 86, brother 

of the late W. F. MacLean and as- 
sociated with him in the old Toronto 
World, died May 29 in St. Michael’s 
Hospital, Toronto. Three months ago 
he suffered a stroke and has been in 
hospital since then. He was one of the 
four sons of the late John MacLean, all 
of whom were noted Canadian news- 
papermen. Together, they founded the 
World, at one time one of Canada’s 
leading newspapers. 

CuarLes Rositiarp, former editor- 
in-chief of Montreal La Patrie, died 
May 21, aged 78. He was appointed 
managing editor of La Patrie in 1897. 

Frep W. Tenney, former owner of 
the old San Pedro (Cal.) News, died 
at Los Angeles May 21 at the age of 68. 
At the time of his death he was editor 
of the Lincoln Heights Review, a Los 
Angeles community newspaper. 





he was connected with the Wilmington {,.4 
tax office. a 

James D. Grsson, 77, former wire |, 
chief for the Associated Press ang 
more recently a radio instructor at the 
Army Air Forces Technical School jp 
Chicago, died May 26. Mr. Gibson be. 
came a telegraph operator with the 
AP in 1893 in Chicago. 

Cuartes Dick, 31, affiliated with the 
Philadelphia advertising agency of 
McKee and Albright, Inc., died May 7 
in New York, where he had recently 
become associated with Arthur Kud. 
ner, Inc. He 

Wuu1am J. Coss, 77, former Phila. 
delphia newspaperman, died May 2 
at his home in Point Pleasant, N, J 
For years he was circulation manager 
of the Philadelphia Press and North 
American. 

Lou McKenna, widely-known sports 
figure and baseball writer, died last 
week at the age of 51. Mr. McKenna, | T 
sports editor for many years of the 









hom 

St. Paul Pioneer Press and Dispatch J ne 
and business manager of the St. Paul Jub 
ball club, went to the St. Paul news- Jar 
papers 25 years ago from the Siour J af 
City (Iowa) Journal. bre 
James A. Wray, 68, telegraph and 913s 
theater editor of the Wichita Falls }af 
(Tex.) Times, died May 19 in a Wich. [te 
ita Falls hospital after an illness of J we 
several weeks. Oldest editorial de- Jish 
partment employe of the Times Pub- Jyar 
lishing Company in point of contin- sar 
uous service. esl 
Joun Kettey, 79, retired Chicago wh 


Tribune police reporter, died May 31 
in Erie, Pa., while reading a news- 
paper. His reportorial career in Chi- J FP 
cago covered 40 years, the last 21 with § ml 





Epwarp ABRAHAMS, who had been the Tribune where he distinguished my 
connected with the sports staff of the himself as a police reporter. He re- rot 
Wilmington (Del.) Sunday Star, died tired on pension in 1929 to Erie, where far 
May 26 in a Wilmington hospital at he had lived as a boy. John Kelley J 201 
the age of 47. At the time of his death was one of the last of the reporters of [io 

Mechanical Superintendent || 
o e e 
Retirement brings about this . 
unusual opportunity , 
lin 
r 
the 
sho 
Large southwestern newspaper requires ser- 5 
vices of experienced mechanical superintend- 
ent. Must have full knowledge of all phases ; 
, ie | 
of production and be good administrator. | 
Past record will be completely investigated. | 
Position permanent. Give full details of : 
background, previous employment, age, draft 
status and salary requirements. Replies con- W 
fidential. | 
Address Box 934, Editor & Publisher. 
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hat era of American journalism when 
porters wore plug hats, rode in han- 
gm cabs and wrote their stories with 
rencils instead of typewriters. Kelley 
ote from five to seven columns of 
ws daily, 900 words to a column, 
wnd refused to use a typewriter on the 
ound that its operation interfered 
vith his train of thought. 
Epwarp Rosrns, 81, author, historian, 
newspaperman, antiquarian and presi- 
ent of the Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania, died May 21 at his resi- 
dence, the Balgravia, in Philadelphia. 
He took up newspaper work in 1883 
y areporter on the Kansas City Jour- 
nal. The next year he joined the staff 
of the Philadelphia Public Ledger, 
grving as dramatic and music editor 
yntil he left newspaper work to de- 
yte himself to authorship in 1897. 
ne 


DROP NAME TABOO 

The Daily Oklahoman and Okla- 
homa City Times last week dropped 
me of their long-standing editorial 
taboos that of publishing the 
tames of juveniles hailed into local 
waffic and police courts and fined for 
breaking laws. So sharp an increase 
las been noted by police officials in 
tafic violations by juveniles during 
the last few months that they re- 
quested the newspapers to begin pub- 
ishing the youngsters’ names so that 
rents might take a more vigorous 
dand and “in the hope that it will 
restrain both the child and the parent 
vho permits him to do so.” 


t 
GUILD WINS 
Pawtucket, R. I, May 28—With 
mly one dissent, news department 
mployes of the Pawtucket Times 
voted May 26 in favor of the News- 
vaper Guild of Boston as their col- 
ective bargaining agency in negotia- 
ions with the management. 


CLASSIFIED 
RATES 


SITUATION WANTED 
(Cash with Order) 


| time—.50 per line 
4 times—.40 per line per insertion 


HELP WANTED and 
ALL OTHER CLASSIFICATIONS 


1 time—.90 per line 
2 times—.80 per line per insertion 
4 times—.70 per line per insertion 


FORMS CLOSE WEDNESDAY NOON 
FOR CURRENT WEEK'S ISSUE 


To calculate cost of any classified adver- 
tiement, count five average words to the 

. Minimum space accepted for publi- 
tion is three lines. Advertisers who key 
their ads, Box No. EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


thould consider this as four words. 














Mechanical Equipment For Sale 


DEPENDABLE EQUIPMENT 
GUARANTEED FOR RELIABILITY 
Duplex Tubuiar—8 page—with complete 
Stereotype plant 
8-page Duplex flat bed, angle bar 
Model A Duplex, flat bed 
E & F Elrods, electric pots 
ludlow with 14 fonts mats 
325 Vandercook Proof Press, full page 
Rouse-Band Saw 
Hoe-Scott Heavy duty mat rollers 
20 Intertypes 3 magazines 
$8-14 Linotypes 

Northern Machine Works, 
Marshall & Jefferson Sts. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


WE EXPECT TO HAVE FOR SALE soon 
one Hoe octuple double-width press and 
two Goss single-width four deck presses 
20% inch total printed length. Goss 
Presses can be synchronized to run as 
octuple. Hoe running speed 22,000, 
Goss, 21,000. Push button controls and 
Motors included. Goss equipped to run 

color comics. Also 3 Wood Junior 
Auto-plate casting boxes, 1 Wood Stand- 
ard Auto-shaver and 1 Goss curved 








‘outer cylinder. All in good running 
pondition. Will sell as unit or sepa- 
Lie. New Orleans Item. New Orleans, 
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Equipment Wanted 





WANTED 
16 or 20 page Duplex Tubular Press and 





complete Stereotype equipment. Box 854, 
Editor & Publisher. 
WANTED—electric paper roll hoist unit 


for Duplex Standard Tubular Press. Will 
pay good price. SAFRAN PRINTING 
COMPANY, 6543 Sylvester Avenue, De- 
troit, Michigan. 








Machinery For Sale 


PR. GOSS Hy-Spd Folders factory rebuild 
22.77 cut off still in crate $2,000.00. 
©. A. Page Publishing Co., 156 W. Pico 
Blvd., Los Angeles, California. 











Newspaper Brokers 


MAY BROTHERS, Binghamton, N. Y. Es: 
tablished 1914. Newspapers bought and 
sold without publicity. 


NEWSPAPER PROPERTIES bought, sold. 
appraised. Confidential negotiations. 
L. PARKER LIKELY 
New York, N. Y. 








Times Building, 








Newspapers For Sale 
WESTERN DAILY; 





agriculture state & 


district. Future outlook good. Oash 
$23,000 required. Unopposed & real 
property included. Similar conditions 
covers a weekly, net of $8,000 for past 
each eight years. W. H. Glover Co., 
Ventura, California. 





WIDELY KNOWN South Georgia weekly. 
Official organ county & city. Annual 
volume $10,000 year. Box 945, Editor 
& Publisher. 


SOMEWHERE there is a man with $200,000 
cash who would buy my newspaper in a 
minute if he knew I would sell. Are you 
that man? My town is a sizeable county 
seat and a natural trading and distribu- 
tion center. Interior location Pacific 
Coast state and one of the richest agri- 
cultural sections of the West. No com- 
petition. Net profit averages more than 
$25,000 annually and it looks like 1943 
net will be much higher. For personal 
reasons, not related to the newspaper 
or the war, have decided to sell providing 
I can find the right man with sufficient 
cash. This is a solid and substantial 
property such as is seldom available. 
All negotiations must be in strict confi- 
dence with no leak until deal is closed. 
Send references and proof of qualifica- 
tions. No brokers—please. Box 944, 
Editor & Publisher. 











Mechanical Equipment Wanted 


WANTED 
Goss press, single width (two pages wide), 
13% inch printing diameter—21% inch 
cut-off or deck for same. Give full de- 
tails and prices. Box 1042, Editor & 
Publisher. 


WANTED: A Sta-Hi 
working condition. 
port News, Va. 








Scorcher in good 
Daily Press, New- 








Help Wanted 
Advertising 


ADVERTISING SALESMAN 
One seasoned by newspaper experience to 
do a real job of advertising planning, 
copy writing, aggressive but not high- 
pressure selling; not urgent nor war 
replacement but permanent position with 
prompt salary increases as ability demon- 
strated; give complete resume of back- 
ground, age, references, salary require- 
ment. The Herald, Clinton, Iowa. 


CLASSIFIED SOLICITOR—must have ex- 
perience and references. 3-A or better. 
Permanent position. Write Mr. Jack 
Speer, C A M, Wichita Eagle, Wichita, 
Kansas. 


DISPLAY ADVERTISING salesman for 
New York State daily with over 20,000 
circulation. Good record newspaper 
selling, copy writing, and layout neces- 
sary. Give full details first letter. Box 
867, Editor & Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED advertising salesman (draft 
exempt), or woman, by exclusive, six 
day afternoon daily, city of 25,000 in 
Mississippi. State salary expected, ref- 
erences. Box 900, Editor & Publisher. 

















MIDWEST DAILY, city of 50,000, offers 
permanent job for ambitious advertising 
salesman with experience. Good future 
for producer. State age, draft status, 


starting salary, references, and other 
vertinent facts; also submit snapshot. 
Box 895, Editor & Publisher. 





PERMANENT STAFF POSITION available 
at once. Good layouts and selling ability. 
A must opportunity. Write, or wire L. 
W. Hess Advertising Manager, Mansfield 
Ohio News Journal 





WANTED: Advertising solicitor experienced. 
Send picture references. 5 
. C. Phillips. 
Borger, Texas. 


$45.00 weekly. 
Borger Daily Herald, 


a Wanted 

ditorial 

COPY READER—rewrite man. By medium 
sized New York State Evening. Trained 
man, draft deferred. Fifty dollars start, 
good opportunity increase earnings and 
responsibility. Box 928, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 

EDITOR-REPORTER for semi-weekly, only 
paper town 5,500, after July 1, to re- 
place editor entering service. Must be 
good reporter, editorial writer, prefer 
man past draft age. $35 per week. The 
News-Chronicle, Shippensburg, Pa. 

FLORIDA DAILY wants woman copy reader 
familiar with telegraph, city desk rou- 
tine. Give full details, experience in 
letter salary wanted; enclose photo if 
possible. Box 873, Editor & Publisher. 

SOCIETY EDITOR-REPORTER. Complete 
information first letter including experi- 
ence, references, salary expected. Apply 
to Editor Niver W. Beaman or Managing 
Editor Ted Yudain, Greenwich (Conn.) 
Time. 

TELEGRAPH EDITOR who can produce 
attractive front-page, varying style, on 
afternoon paper—Frank  L. Rogers, 
Leader-Republican-Herald, Gloversville, 
W.. %. 
































Help Wanted 

Public Relations — 
EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY for enter- 
prising young man with reporting, writ- 
public relations de- 


ing experience in L 
partment of leading aircraft manufac- 
turing company. Prefer West Essex 


County, New Jersey. Write or wire Box 
916, Editor & Publisher. _ 7 


Situations Wanted 
Advertising tees 

ADVERTISING MANAGER—or Salesman. 
Experienced at copy, layout, merchandis- 
ing and management. Draft exempt, 
family, age 35. Perfect record. Good 
reason for changing. References, photo 
and background on request. Box 836, 
Editor & Publisher. haa 
ADVERTISING SALESMAN AND EXECU- 
TIVE now manager well known news- 
paper representative organization wants 
position with representative, newspaper 
association or large corporation. Have 
reached peak under present set-up. Want 
position with wider scope and enlarged 
responsibilities. Successful record 7 
an¢ 

















securing newspaper representation 
lineage. Age 32, family, draft deferred. 
Box 951, Editor & Publisher. 





MEMO TO A DAILY NEWSPAPER PUB- 
LISHER, Young man age 37, topnotcher; 
now draft free. Would accept Advertis- 
ing managership, assist business man- 
agement. Marvelous training, you be the 
judge. Can purchase interest. No dis- 
tressed property considered. Confidential. 
Box 938, Editor & Publisher. 


PROMOTION copywriter, layout man, Let- 





tering artist. No selling. Past draft 
age. Box S.S. 1182, Springfield, Mis- 
souri. 


WOMAN-ADVERTISING AND SALE PRO- 
MOTION MANAGER. Agency and large 
national advertiser experience, college, 
willing to leave New York. Speaker at 
American Society of Newspaper Editors’ 
convention in 1938. Complete resume 
and photo on request. Box 852, Editor 
& Publisher. 


YOUNG LADY desires permanent display 


advertising position. Single. '41 college 
graduate. Radio, newspaper experience. 
Presently employed. $35. Prefer Mid- 


__dlewest. Box 950, Editor & Publisher. 


Situations Wanted 
_______ Administrative 
GENERAL OR BUSINESS MANAGER 
AVAILABLE 
There is not now and never has been a 
perfectly run newspaper. 
This is addressed to some Publisher in 
need of a General or Business Manager 
who can give him as nearly a perfectly 
operated newspaper as one can get. Now 
employed in city of 125,000 but capable 
of handling any size operation. Present 
connection too easy. Want something 
that will take all I have to put over. 
Age 48. Salary range $7,500-$10,000. 
Unexcelled references. Box 940, Editor 
& Publisher. Le. si 
Situations Wanted | 
«Cartoonist 
EDITORIAL CARTOONIST seeks oppor- 


tunity with metropolitan newspaper or 








syndicate. Style adaptable to serious 
or humorous treatment world events. 
Top-flight possibilities. Box 853, Edi- 
_tor & Publisher. 
Situations Wanted 
ss Circulation 
AN AGGRESSIVE thoroughly competent 


cireulation man of proven ability desires 
connection. Morning-Evening. Combina- 
tion newspapers. Box 910, Editor & 
Publisher. 


CIRCULATION MANAGER, now employed 


Consider key position large newspaper. 
Resourceful, reliable. Known for ag- 
gressive, economical management. Ex- 


perience AM; PM; Sunday. 
tically all angles. 
record. 
place 

nency. 


Know prac- 

Splendid background, 
Best references. Age 47. Want 

where results will mean perma- 
Box 828, Editor & Publisher. 


Situation Wanted 
Circulation (Cont'd) 


CIRCULATION MANAGER: Twenty-five 
years experience. Specialist home de- 
livery. Economical methods. Conserva- 
tively aggressive. Used to hard work; 
solving difficult problems. References, 
Box 924, Editor & Publisher. 


CIRCULATION MANAGER desires contact 
with Publisher in need of Circulator, 
Excellent 20 years record as top man, 
Best references. Family man, draft ex- 
empt, reliable, desires permanency. Box 
932, Editor & Publisher. 


CIRCULATION MANAGER formerly on a 
Metropolitan Daily Newspaper for 25 
years desires to secure a connection for 
the duration or longer. Can give satis- 
factory references. Box 884, Editor & 
Publisher. 


CIRCULATION MAN available, experienced 
in sales, home delivery, distribution, 
bookkeeping and auditing. Best of ref- 
erences. Box 881, Editor & Publisher. 


























Situations Wanted 
Editorial 


INTELLIGENT YOUNG WOMAN, univ. 
Grad., seeks position on midwest metro- 
politan daily. Qualified for desk work, 
rewriting, and feature interviewing. Two 
years editor large weekly. Box 948, 
Editor & Publisher. 





REPORTER, university graduate, draft ex- 


empt, now a photographer with newspic- 
tures syndicate wants reporter’s or 
photographer’s post with a top-flight pic- 
ture syndicate or newspaper. Box 947, 
Editor & Publisher. 





SPORTS WRITER, experienced, now em- 
ployed seeks job, preferably in east but 
will go anywhere. Versatile, especially 
good on baseball. Draft exempt. Own 
large sports library. Box 937, Editor 
& Publisher. 

REPORTER-rewrite-desk 





man, 45, mar- 
ried, two children, 25 years allround 
experience, including sports; competent, 
aggressive, energetic, best of health, 


wants permanent position southwest or 
west. Now employed big eastern daily. 
Box 911, Editor & Publisher. 


TOP-NOTCH MANAGING EDITOR high- 
ranking Southern Daily 30,000 circula- 
tion wants wire or news editorship, North- 
east. Draft-proof, but young. Ambitious. 
Married. Want good home setup. Will 
take best offer $70, $90. Box 922, Edi- 
tor & Publisher. 


YOUNG LADY, presently employed inter- 








ested in general news coverage. College 
degree. Distance no object. Box 862, 
__Editor & Publisher. 
WRITING POSITION — magazine, news- 
paper, go out of town. B.A. 2 years Col- 
lege. Background, public relations, 


trade paper, radio scripts and research. 
Box 942. Editor & Publisher. 








desired. 


Situations Wanted 
Mechanical 
COMPOSING ROOM FOREMAN—Prefer 


8-12 machine P. M. paper; know how to 
get production economically; union; 50, 





active, will out-last ‘‘duration.’’ Box 
__891, Editor & Publisher. 
A-1 COMP. ROOM, plant supt. Exp. dail- 


ies. 41, 4H Draft. 


**Foreman,’’ 209 E. 
Spruce, 


Springfield, I. 





Situations Wanted 
Photographer 

PHOTO _EDITOR—Newspaper or magazine. 
Experienced caption writer, picture page 
layout and editing. Photographer as- 
signment and darkroom supervision. Age 
34. Draft 3A3. Permanent position 

Box 931, Editor & Publisher. 





"Situations Wanted 
Public Relations 





MAN, 35, now in charge public relations, 


morale work and personnel department 
for old, conservative southern company 
with 30,000 employes, seeks change to 


some similar work New York City area. 
Background 16 years news departments 
two of America’s outstanding papers. 
Family reasons occasion change. Mod- 
erate salary requirements. Box 949, Edi- 
tor & Publisher. 





GOOD NEWSPAPERMEN 
and 

GOOD NEWSPAPERS 

get together 
through 

EDITOR & PUBLISHER 

CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 
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Shop Talk at Thirty 


By ARTHUR ROBB 


A PREVIEW of what America would 

be like if some forces in Washing- 
ton gain control was given at Baton 
Rouge, La., recently 
by Kenneth Burgher, 
director of public 
information of the 
rubber _ director’s 
office, who contended 
that in his position it was his duty to 
see that what he construed as im- 
proper remarks of public officials, are 
uot published. Our authority is C. P. 
Liter, managing editor of the Baton 
Rouge State Times and Morning Ad- 
vocate. 

Burgher asserted that he had full 
right of censorship of remarks made 
by Rubber Director Wm. M. Jeffers, 
even though the remarks were made 
at a public gathering attended by 
some 200 people and Mr. Jeffers him- 
self had no objection to the publica- 
tion. 

Mr. Jeffers was in Baton Rouge with 
Under-secretary of War Robert Pat- 
terson, Under-secretary of the Navy 
James Forrestal, Deputy Petroleum 
Administrator Ralph K. Davies and 
other government officials inspecting 
gasoline and rubber plants. 

The press party, of about 40 men 
and women from Washington and 
New York, was told at a luncheon 
that all that was written would have 
to be censored by Burgher and Lt. 
Col. L. S. McPhail (of Brooklyn 
Dodgers fame), assistant to the Under- 
secretary of war. 

A press conference with the officials 
was held May 30. It was in charge of 
an Army captain, who after 15 min- 
utes said that they were behind sched- 
ule and the conference would have to 
be terminated. There was such pro- 
test from the press that he permitted 
it to run for a few more minutes and 
then the Army captain said in a low 
tone that what transpires during the 
rest of the evening was off the record 
and Burgher told individual members 
of the press that anything they got 
through “buttonholing” had to be 
submitted. 

Despite the hurry in getting the 
press conference over it was an hour 
before the dinner, given by the Stand- 
ard Oil Co. for the officials, began. 
Following the dinner Gov. Jones of 
Louisiana spoke of his fight with the 
bureaucrats on gasoline rationing and 
commended Mr. Jeffers for his work 
in getting the rubber program going. 

Mr. Jeffers in his remarks, referring 
to the Louisiana law that does not 
permit the governor to succeed him- 
self and to the fact that Jones’ term 
of office expires in May, 1944, said: 

“He is our kind of fellow. 

“I know that under your laws down 
here he will soon be going out of the 
governor’s office. But don’t let him 
get away. We can use him in Wash- 
imgton.” The remarks were inter- 
preted as meaning that he thought 
Jones would be a good man for the 
Senate in 1944. 

Louisiana newspapermen, the only 
ones interested in the remarks, held 
that the remarks were made at an 
open meeting, did not pertain to the 
war effort and were not subject to 
censorship. 

Charles P. Manship, publisher of the 
Baton Rouge State Times and Morn- 
ing Advocate and president of the 
SNPA, directed that the story be used 
in his newspapers without consulta- 
tion with Burgher. 

Other Louisiana newspapermen, not 
being able to contact their offices for 
instructions and being supercautious, 
submitted their stories and all were 
promptly killed. 


The Censor 
Shows 
His Teeth 


Hermann Deutsch, associate editor 
of the New Orleans Item, told Burgher 
that he could not see how by any pos- 
sible stretch of the imagination, he had 
the right to kill the story. Deutsch 
told Burgher that he had spoken to 
the rubber director and that Jeffers 
had told him he had no objection to 
the use of his remarks. But Burgher 
killed Deutsch’s story, not only the 
part about Jeffers, but even the re- 
marks of Jones made at the meeting 
and in an interview afterward. 

In conversation with Deutsch, 
Burgher said that if the story was 
printed the rubber director himself 
and the rubber director’s office would 
promptly deny it. 

In the meantime a brief story had 
been picked up from the Morning Ad- 
vocate office and sent on the wires of 
the Associated Press. The AP later 
transmitted the censorship objections. 

On Monday as the press was gath- 
ering with officials for a dinner at the 
Standard Oil refinery, Burgher asked 
R. H. Tate, of the New Orleans Times- 
Picayune, “Where is the Morning Ad- 
vocate man? I want to see that guy.” 

Tate called Mr. Liter. 

“All the other newspapers killed 
those remarks of Mr. Jeffers except 
you,” Burgher said. “I am surprised 
that you didn’t. That meeting was off 
the record. It was explained before 
the dinner that it was off the record. 
Your using those remarks was a vio- 
lation of a confidence.” 

“We could see no way in which cen- 
sorship was involved in those remarks 
since they did not concern the war,” 
Liter answered. “I had an idea that 
the rubber director could say what- 
ever he pleases.” 

“The rubber director hasn’t got any 
business, and you know it, of messing 
in Louisiana politics. As rubber di- 
rector, he can’t have anything to do 
with politics. I can’t make any polit- 
ical remarks, myself.” 

“Do you mean to say that you have 
the right to tell us that we can’t use 
remarks by Mr. Jeffers, when Mr. 
Jeffers himself says we can use 
them?” Liter asked 

“That's right,” Burgher said. “All 
such remarks have to be approved 
first by me. It is the duty of my of- 
fice to protect these Washington of- 
ficials from saying things they have 
no business. Jeffers didn’t approve 
those remarks and the rubber direc- 
tor’s office did not approve them.” 

Deutsch, who had secured Jeffers 
approval of the quotation of the re- 
marks, entered the conversation. 

“Jeffers most certainly did approve 
the use of those remarks. He ap- 
proved their use to me. When Mr. 
Jeffers tells me something, he has said 
it. I don’t care what you say.” 

As the Eastern newspaper men were 
coming on the train to Baton Rouge, 
the Standard Oil public relations of- 
fice supplied them with pictures, 
which had been approved previously 
as to type, but not specifically cleared 
in Washington. When Burgher ar- 
rived Sunday he was told what had 
been done and shown the pictures. 
Late Monday afternoon after some 
of the pictures had been used. he 
announced that they had not been 
cleared. Thirty minutes later he 
cleared them. 

Burgher permitted the use of the 
figure of “82,000 tons” as rubber ca- 
nacity of the rubber plants here anid 
the “investment of $100.000.000” in 
synthetic rubber and_ high-octane 
gasoline plants here, but he refused 
to permit the use of the name of a 
product, a contract for the construc- 
tion of which is nearing completion. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


The use of the name of a similar plant 


at Lake Charles, La., was used in 
newspaper accounts. 

1 co ok 
VIRGIL REITHER, editor of the 


Beardstown (Ill.) Illinoian-Star, is 
an example of an ace newsman who 
stays in a small town 
and gives it complete 
coverage for his own 


On the Job 
Come “Hell or 


: , readers and for all 
High Water" utside contacts of 
metropolitan news- 

papers and press services. Recently, 


when Beardstown was nearly engulfed 
by fiood waters of the Illinois River, 
Reither stayed on the job “come hell 
or high water.” 

An unusual tribute to Reither was 
paid by John N. Ferguson, editor of 
the Springfield Illinois State Journal, 
who wrote the following salute to the 
Illinoian-Star and Virgil Reither: 

“Reither is a Beardstown newspa- 
perman whose name should appear 
frequentiy in the first inspired saga 
of how the town, day after day, beat 
back the threat of the Illinois river in 
flood. 

“Reither knew all the answers and 
the paper printed them. 

“When stark tragedy stalked just 
ever the wall, Reither never lost his 
head. 

“For days the great, crawling river 
lay coiled about this once prosperous 
city, slowly tightening its grip like 
some terrifying constrictor. 

“A semicircle of doom drew closer 
and closer to the life and property of 
6,500 people. 

“Some men 
strain. 

“Many shook their heads, ready to 
give up. 

“A few quit the fight and left town 
with their belongings. 

“More than a few got drunk. 

“But not Reither. 

“Reither is still there working for 
his paper, the Illinoian-Star, doing 
his share and more, as a man is bound 
to do. 

“The Star continued publication 
every day. The people had to be in- 
formed. Every issue was a dead loss 
to its publishers, but everyone in 
Beardstown was ‘losers.’ 

“Not a line of advertising appeared 
in the paper during the last days of 
the fight. Its customers, the mer- 
chants, where possible, had moved 
to upper floors, boarded up windows 
and buttoned down hatches, ready to 
slug it out with ‘Old Man River.’ 

“No one needed advertising. Bad 
for revenue at the newspaper though. 

“Reither kept vigil for the Star. 
When the grave faced council met to 
decide what to do in the city’s hour 
of greatest peril, it was Reither who 
gave their decision to waiting towns- 
people and the rest of the world. 

“The Illionian-Star went to press: 
Two extras came off its flatbed in 
less than 12 hours, carrying the or- 
der for and plans of evacuation. 

“Reither’s telephone rang constantly 
and Reither gave his typewriter a 
chance to cool, while he imparted the 
progress on the river front to news- 
papers on the outside. 

“I would like to get time.’ Reither 


cracked under the 


“Teamwork” theme. 


said, ‘to get my own wife and maybe 
my refrigerator out of town.’ 

“To every call for help, his answer 
was ‘yes.’ 

“To the question ‘will the wajj 
hold?’ he gave one answer: ‘Frankly 
I don’t know.’ ; 

“Then one day when the water was 
within a few inches of the sand. 
bag crest he replied: ‘Frankly [py 
scared.’ 

“But Reither covered the flood jp 
1926. 

“Where will you go when it breaks 
through?’. 

‘To the top of a house as fast as 
I can get there.’ 

“But when the crisis came in the 
dead of night and the help 
man was needed, Reither 
typewriter and went to the 
carry sandbags. 

“Gentlemen of the press, I give you 
Virgil Reither!” 


Dailies to Participate 
In Flag Day June 14 


With the purposes of Flag Day 
broadened by Presidential proclama- 
tion to honor the flags of all the 
United Nations, the Office of War 
Information has announced _ that 
United Nations Flag Day on June lf 
will be celebrated in many parts of 
the world as well as throughout this 
country. The world-wide celebrations 
will be linked in theme to those 
in this country, according to the 
Owl. 

The program for United Nations 
Flag Day in this country will include 
several nation-wide programs as well 
as numerous local celebrations. Among 
the larger local celebrations will be 
the one planned for Oswego, N. Y, 


of every 
quit his 
levee to 


where the “Teamwork” theme is 
exemplified daily by  Lend-lease 
shipments en route to and _ from 
Canada. 


Daily Cooperating 


Mayor John Scanlon of Oswego, the 
Oswego Chamber of Commerce, vati- 
ous civic groups and the Oswego Pal- 
ladium Times have developed a pro- 
gram which calls for a full week 0 
events. Special sermons will be de- 
livered on the United Nations theme 
in Oswego churches. A_ luncheon 
meeting sponsored by the Chamber of 
Commerce will emphasize the impor- 
tance to businessmen of United Na- 
tions’ teamwork. 

Oswego’s Public Library will offer 
a special display of books and reading 
material in the Public Library. Mer- 
chants will place displays in their store 
windows, and the streets of Oswego 
will be decorated with the flags o 
each of the countries in the United 
Nations. 

Several of the United Nations wil 
send heroes to Oswego to address vat! 
ous organizations there. Theaters 
will show motion pictures illustrating 
the struggle of the United Nations 
against the Axis. A parade sponsored 
by the American Legion and Osweg? 
labor organizations and forum meet 
ings by farm clubs will emphasize th 








Ask Frederic J. Haskin, Washington, D. C. 
the price of his service for your paper 












The Jacksonville Journal (49,590 E) has renewed this service. t 
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JUNE 5, 1943 


Good neighbor, yes. 








and go od Aericultoy too 


A salute to José Maria, good neighbor and good Americas, for he is helping to make the Western 
farmer, too...citizen of any one of the fabulously Hemisphere a great reservoir of these newly intro- 
fertile sections of Middle America. His plantation duced strategic products which are of primary impor- 
has long been planted to bananas, but the ships tance in peace as in war. 


that once carried his products to northern markets 
are now at war. 

Today José Maria, with the aid of agricultural ex- For over 40 ycars ships of the Great White Fleet 
perts, converts his rich acres to desperately needed 
“deficit” crops once brought from the far east. /t \ 

He plants abaca (hemp) for rope, rub- oe 
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have carried bananas, coffee, cocoa, nutritious crops 






of Middle America north, returning with countless 
wus cargoes of manufactured goods. Today 


° ss , y ‘eal . ° ° 
ber, or rotenone (insecticide)—and “Ld A > its role is a fighting one. But some 
thereby plays a vital role in the fight 4 mie day the ships will be back, resuming 
Mie si , 3 : ; 
for freedom ...In this he is also build- "> ie their part in the economic unity of the 
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Great White Hleet 
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GUATEMALA * PL SALVADOR * HONDURAS * NICARAGUA * COSTA RICA * PANAMA * COLOMBIA * CUBA * JAMAICA, B.W.1. 
Buy War Bonds and Stamps ... regularly 
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FIFTH OF A SERIES 


DEDICATED TO THOSE WHOSE CONVICTION IS 
INDIVIDUAL ENTERPRISE AND WHO ADVERTISE 
NOW TO INSURE ITS CONTINUANCE 


ONFIDENCE IN THE FUTURE 
dictates not only adequate war 
production today, but provision 


for peacetime tomorrow. The re-establish- 
ment of distribution and public sales of 
any product or service requires continued 
knowledge on the part of the public. 
Dealers are going to be most interested in 
those brands that can be sold most readily. 


Advertising—wisely planned, placed, and adequately continued— 
cheaply and efficiently enlarges the use of a product or provides 
the basis for an enlightened, intelligent public opinion. 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD REM SFATERS 


NEW YORK . . .World-Telegrom COLUMBUS 
CLEVELAND CINCINNATI 
PITTSBURGH KENTUCKY 
Covington edition, Cincinnati Post 
KNOXVILLE . . . News-Sentinel 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT + 230 PARK AVENUE - NEW YORK 


DENVER... . EVANSVILLE 
BIRMINGHAM HOUSTON 

MEMPHIS . . FORT WORTH 
MEMPHIS ... . ALBUQUERQUE .... 
WASHINGTON 


= CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO DETROIT MEMPHIS PHILADELPHIA 
































